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MR, F, ¢, BURNAND, 


F the four, or at most 
five, playwrights who 
Succeeded in securing 
: Nost a complete monopoly 
, the London stage, the 
Ubject of our engraving, 
Mr. Francis Cowley Bur- 
“and, probably stands third 
Point of popularity, 
OUcicaulé and Robertson 
king the van, and Mr. 
ah Ton coming fourth, or, 
in Some think, fairly divid- 
Me the laurels with Mr. 
ytnand, Any way, the 
of utile and gifted author 
“Txion,” “ Black-eyed 
tan,” and “The Turn of 
«ie, ride,” of the libretto of 
The Contrabandista,” and 
T the now famous “ Happy 
Oughts ” und “ Chikken 
be ore” of Punch, will not 
dl €ntirely unknown to any 
Ba of readers interested 
~ ve smallest extent either 
€ drama or music or in 
8eneral literature,and hence 
© make no apology for the 


Portrait we have given this 
eek, 


ave 


nite son of a successful 
ckbroker, Mr. Burnand 
1 a born on November 29, 
an SS and educated at Eton 
ie Trinity College, Cam- 
th. ge. It was intended 
es he should follow the 
ab gand to this object his 
ane were directed, his 
.-- to the bar being given 
ang eo His theatrical 
we literary predilections 
*e too strong, however, 
the amit of his holding to 
€gal profession, and he 

‘i °refore turned his atten- 
Suit” more congenial pur- 
MoE: though, we believe, 
Without incurring there- 

€ wrath of his more 

. €r-of-fact parent. His 
8a Tlage, also, was in the 
hey € direction, his wife 
4g Miss Kate Ranoe, 
cley arming actress and a 
*t Singer. It was while at Eton that he wrote his 


lst y: ° . 
‘ Plece, which was performed at the Worthing 
atre, This was followed, we learn from a short 


fareg’ ll-written sketch in the Musical Review, by two 
olia, Romance under Difficulties” and “In for a 
« Vili » and to them succeeded a_ burlesque, 
brig ‘kins and his Dinah,” first performed at Cam- 
amb: Two more burlesques were produced at 
ty, ridge, “ Lord Lovel ” (November, 1856) and 
Seq us, aa the Brave” (1857), the latter being sub- 
theat ltly performed at the Brighton and Greenwich 
Tes. Mr. Burnand first contributed to the Lon- 
equ Oards in 1860, when, on February 11, a bur- 
© called “ Dido” was produced at the St. J. ames’s, 
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and a drama, “ The Isle of 
St. Tropez.” <A two-act 
drama, “The Deal Boat- 
man,” the sole production 
of our author, appeared at 
Drury-lane, September 21, 
1863. We have now reached 
the date of Mr. Burnand’s 
first great achievement, the 
production of ‘ Ixion.” The 
success of this burlesque at 
once made the writer one of 
the favourite dramatists of 
the day. ‘“Ixion” was fol- 
lowed atthe New Royalty by 
“ Rumpelstiltskin,” which 
did not prove such an at- 
traction as its predecessor, 
and this again by “ Snow- 
drop” (Nov. 21, 1864) 
which obtained the  ap- 
proval it deserved, running 
more than a _ hundred 
nights. “ Pirithous” (April 
13, 1865) followed, but did 
not prove very successful, 
and with this piece Mr. 
Burnand’s connection with 
the Royalty for a time 
ceased. About this time 
Mr. Byron having left off 
writing for the Strand, the 
management of that theatre 
naturally pitched upon Mr. 
Burnand to succeed the 
clever author of ‘ Aladdin,” 
“Ali Baba,” “ Ivanhoe,” 
&c., as caterer for the 
public at their little home 
of travesty. In his, what 
we may call, first piece for 
his new home (though 
“ Patient Penelope” had 
been played at the Strand, 
Mr Burnand. had not 
regularly contributed bur- 
lesques to the house) Mr. 
Burnand tried an experi- 
ment. This was the use of 
original music instead of 
popular airs. After “ Wind- 
sor Castle” came “TA fri- 
caine” (November, 1865), 
avery fair burlesque, and 
next a veritable Strand 
success, ‘“ Paris” (Kaster, 
1866). Mr. Burnand’s 


in which Mesdames Clara St. Casse and Wyndham 
and Mr, Charles Young appeared. This piece ran for 
sixty nights and was afterwards revived at the New 
Royalty. His next piece was equally successful. It 
was a farce written in partnership with Mr. Montagu 
Williams, and called “B.B.” At Easter, 1862, a 
burlesque, the sole production of our author, called 
“Fair Rosamond” was played at the Olympic. Still 
keeping to the Olympic, at Christmas, 1862, Mr. 
Burnand produced his “ Robin Hood, or the Forester’s 
Féte.” In the meantime, with Mr. Montagu Williams, 
he had written a number of farces: “Turkish Bath” 
(Adelphi) ; “ Easy Shaving” (Haymarket); “ Volun- 
teer Ball” (Strand); “ Carte de Visite” (St. James’s); 
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next Strand burlesque was 
“ Der Freichutz,” produced 
simultaneously with Mr. Byron’s burlesque on 
the same subject at the Prince of Wales. In 
the meantime Miss Martha Oliver had assumed the 
management of the New Royalty, and after playing two 
burlesques by Mr. Reece, she applied to Mr. Burnand 
to supply her with a like piece. Accordingly, in 1866, 
’Black-eyed Susan, or the little Bill which was taken 
Up,” was produced, and on March 20, 1868, the bur- 
lesque was played for the last time, after a run of 
40) nights. The success of this piece is one of the 
greatest marvels of the modern stage. Mr. Burnand’s 
later pieces for the same theatre are “The Rise and 
Fall of Richard IIL,” “Claude Duval,” and “The 
Military Billy Taylor.” 
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By A. GRAHAM, 


Parr IV. 


‘¢*Wrvy did you 
thinkMr. Thorn- 
ley had fallen 
down the well, 
if you did not 
see him?” de- 
manded Arthur, 
looking steadily 
at her. 

“Tl tell you, 


aneighbour over 
the fence, and I 
think it was then he must have come into the shop. 
Directly I came back this young lady came in to ask 
about him, and of course I said I hadn’t seen him. 
When she was gone I thought I would go and look at my 
husband. I was thinking how odd it was that the lady 
didn’t seem to believe me when I said I hadn’t seen her 
brother, when all at once, as I turned to go upstairs, I 
noticed that two of the boards were gone from the top 
of the well, and on the edge lay a man’s hat. I don’t 
know how it was, but the thought flashed upon me all in 
a moment like, and I ran upstairs trembling and told my 
husband. He recollected then that some queer noise had 
woke him up a few minutes before, but he hadn’t taken 
much notice of it. He got up directly, and I wanted to 
run for a policeman, but he wouldn’t let me. 

“That’s were I was wrong,” confessed Schmidt, re- 
covering his voice, ‘‘ but I was so frightened, I didn’t know 
what I was about, and I had a great dread of the police. 
I thought they would think I had thrown him down the 
well myself, and take me up on suspicion. The well was 
not deep, barely twenty feet, and I tied a lantern to the 
end of a rope and let it down ; my wife and 1 knelt upon 
the brink, and then we could plainly see the body of a 
man huddled up at the bottom. 

“She said, ‘Don’t touch him till I fetch somebody ;’ 
but I wouldn’t heed her. I said, ‘ While you are fetching 
somebody the man may die.’ I fixed a grappling iron to 
a strong rope, and between us we dragged him up. 

“‘1 could see at once that he was quite dead, and I 
think he must have struck his head against the side of 
the wall in falling, for there was only two feet of water in 
it. Iwas dreadfully frightened. I didn’t know much 
about your English laws, and I thought I should cer- 
tainly be accused of murdering him. I couldn’t for the 
life of me conceive, at first, how he could have got down 
the well, and 1 was sure nobody would believe me if I said 
I knew nothing about it, especially as people had said ill 
things of me before. There was a great bruise on his 
forehead, too, like the mark of a heavy blow. How could 
I prove that I had not struck it? I have heard that they 
won’t take a wife’s evidence either for or against her hus- 
band in a court of law. 

‘‘Then, in the midst of my perplexity, you came in 
and asked me if I had seen Mr. Thornley, and, hardly 
knowing what I was about from fright, I said ‘ No.’ 
After that I did not dare to confess the truth, not even 
to get the reward.” 

“*Your conduct was inexcusable, Mr. Schmidt,” said 
Arthur; ‘*I confess that I can scarcely comprehend it. 
Through your cowardly falsehood Mr. Thornley’s family 
have suffered a lingering misery of suspense which might 
well have been spared them.” 

‘Yes, Sir, 1 know. I am very sorry. I saw how 
wrong and cowardly I had been afterwards, but it was 
too late then to tell the truth. It has preyed on my mind 
ever since, and when I knew I must die I couldn’t keep it 
in any longer; so I got your address, Sir, from your 
father, and sent for you, for I thought I should like the 
young lady to forgive me, if she could.” 

And this, then, had been the untimely fate of my 
brother Charlie—bright, handsome, loving Charlie. Even 
while waiting and watching for him in my first alarm at 
his non-appearance, the form I sought was cold and still 
in death. 

I felt Arthur’s loving arms tighten around me as I sat 
with my face hidden on his shoulder. 

“I cannot yet understand,” he said, ‘‘how Mr. 
Thornley could lave met with so deplorable an accident.” 

- There’s only one way we can account for it,” replied 
Mrs. Schmidt. **T suppose he knocked on the counter 
till he was tired, and then went through the shop and 
looked into the sitting-room. When he saw it empty he 
must have thought we were all upstairs, and have turned 
into the passage, intending to knock at the wall. It 
is always dark, even in the daytime, especially if you come 
straight in out of the sunshine ; andif he kept close to the 
farther wall he might have trodden on the loose boards 
without seeing them. How it was that they gave way 
with him 2 don’t know and I never shall, but I ‘hink one 
edge had, perhaps, only just caught on the other side of the 
well, and when he stepped on it, it slipped in and he with 
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down the gar-) [—I—that is, we were very hard pressed—trade has been 
den, talking to, so bad, and—and we—” 
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it. Any way he got in, but just how we shall never 
know, Sir.” 

‘We can tell you no more Sir,” spoke Schmidt ; ‘on 
the word of a dying man, I am speaking the truth.” 

‘Tt is a most extraordinary story; but there is yet 
something else to be explained. How did you get rid of 
the remains of the unfortunate young man ?” 

© Well, Sir, you—you will be very angry, I know, but 
what could I do? First of all I mended the flooring over 
the well as neatly as I could, so that it all looked pretty 
much alike; for the boards my landlord gave me were 
none of the newest or cleanest ; and—and at night—it 
was a clear night though there was no moon—I dug a 
grave in my own garden and buried him there, dressed 
just as he was; and then I set out a bed of young let- 
tuces over the spot, so that no one should wonder when 
they saw the earth had been disturbed. The gentleman’s 
watch, and ring, and purse I put into a box, and buried 
it too, till the hue and and cry was over, and then | took 
I will give them to you, Sir—the money 


“That will do, Schmidt ; you spent if, of course.” 

It was Arthur who spoke, but his voice sounded very 
faint and far away ; every object in the room looked dim 
and blurred, as if seen through water, there was a rush- 
ing noise in my ears, a sickness at my heart, and then 
sight, sound, and feeling passed into utter nothingness. 


Tt seemed to be years before a sense of hfe and being 
returned to me. I opened my eyes at last upon a pretty, 
quiet chamber and two faces—Arthur’s and Kitty’s— 
anxiously looking into mine. I had been very ill, they said, 
and must be still and rest. It was many days before I 
could do anything else, and Ihave since thought it a truly 
merciful weakness that disabled me from brooding over 
Charlie’s awful fate. ‘ 

When I grew stronger I learned that his remains had 
been taken from their unmarked, unhonoured grave, and 
laid to rest in the shadow of our old church at home. 
Schmidt was dead, and his widow had left Blackmoor. 

No further light was ever thrown upon Charlie’s tragical 
and still, to some extent, mysterious death; but we 
thought it probable that cupidity, not less than fear, had 
to do with Schmidt’s strange and most culpable con- 
cealment of the fatal accident—for an accident we were 
compelled to conclude it to have been—we could not re- 
fuse credence to the remorseful and earnestly poured- 
forth tale of the dying man. For the woman, I had, it 
would appear, wronged her in my secret thoughts, so 
liable are we—some of us at least—to prepossession in 
favour of, or prejudice against, a person, according to the 
agreeableness or the reverse of his personal appearance. 

The watch, chain, and ring, which Schmidt dared not 
offer for sale—they having been fully described in the 
printed bills—were placed in Arthur’s hands, but the ten 
pounds, which happened to be in gold—not notes—had 
long ago been made of service to him. 

Years have passed since I heard the terrible story, und 
my Charlic is a tall, merry-faced youth, with bright hair 
that reminds me of another Charlie’s, and ‘‘ going in,” as 
he calls it, for high honours at Eton; but never since 
then have I looked upon that house, across the threshold 
of which my brother, passing from light, and love, and 
life, went all unconsciously to his swift and fearful doom. 

(THE END.) 


A Magnetic patient, 


By Harriet Prescorr SPoFFoRD. 


Part II. 


_ Iv was at about this pe 
that Felicita arose on 
horizon. : 
She was a little Italian sing 
—when Italian singers were ee 
so common as now in the Ne’ 
World—with whom Mr. Knigh 
and his wife chanced to become 
acquainted during their Li 
stay at an hotel of one of t - 
\ great cities, and whom, oD he 
‘Y husband’s notion, Hortens¢ ee 
iyi, vited to be one among le 
j, summer guests in the hospitab 
house, which was too delig?™ 
é - fully placed not to be always 
filled with friends, and which Mr. Knight liked espec!4 
to see overflow with cheerful company. And Hortensé 
added a warmth to her invitation, thinking that the 
underpaid young singer would find the advantage ° ¢ 
summer in the mountains that cost her nothing, and th 
her accomplishments, should she choose to exert the™ 
would add a charm to the season’s entertainment. Ther? 
was no smallness in this idea, for Hortense would have 
invited the forlorn little thing to visit her had she Po 
sessed no voice at al] ; and, as it was, she would gladly 
have paid her handsomely for every song that she shoU 
sing, had she not felt that this would be insulting; 2” 
meanwhile she knew very well that she would be quite ® 
liberty to recompense her with gifts and jewels enough 
not of the store with which her husband had enriched 
herself, she would not have parted with a sparkle of the™ 
for all the entreaties of all alien womankind—but thos? 
procured especially to gladden the heart of any young 
girl whose purse was not so large as her fancy. She nee 
not have concerned herself—Felicita sang to no one bu 
Mr. Knight, and only one song to him. J 
There was positively nothing in the child—a good git 
rather than a vicious one—a trivial, thoughtless bei? 
though rather vain of her one gift, rather angry wit 
world for not acknowledging it in a shower of gold; § 
had no beauty except that of youth, and as little intel- 
lect as she could get along with. Nevertheless, there W* 
something interesting in the quaint and unaccustome 
accent with which she spoke ; and Mr. Knight, who had 
always fancied himself a hard-headed man, but who W 
not in the least so, could not look at the intense blact 
ness of her somewhat melancholy eyes—melancholy mF? - 
from configuration than sentiment—without having all the 
tropics, with their beauty and splendour, conjured ¥ 
before him. He had never found the leisure from money 
making to travel, but now all the romance of Italy a? 
the Apennines seemed to have travelled to him in t g 
shape of this sallow girl. His thoughts dwelt upon her an 
they had never dwelt upon Hortense; his eyes follow® 
her with a different gaze from that with which they wet? 
used to follow Hortense. The fact that she had memo? 
unfamiliar to him gave her an atmosphere perpetua 
rare and strange, and into which his imagination was 
fascinated to penetrate. He read this and that poem 
Felicité, who looked up at him with her great moo? 
eyes, but had no more comprehension of the verses tha? 
if they had been Sanscrit—but the eyes answered all 
purpose necessary. He told her countless small experiences 
of his boyhood and youth, which he had never dreame 
recalling for the enlightenment of Hortense, and the 
novel way in which they struck the foreign girl made 
them novel and doubly delightful to himself. He jo!?° 
her, one morning following another, in her little sunris? 
strolls; he had always been an-early riser. HortenS% 
though she saw them come in together wet with the mor” 
ing dew, never gave the matter a thought. By-and-bY 
he took Felicité with him day after day upon his drives? 
nor was there anything in that, either, titly to alarm OF; 
tense ; the exigencies of her household, full of strange"? 
demanded too much of her own time to allow hernow | 
old enjoyment of the long distances between the W°° 
farms, with her husband beside her, high up on the mou?” 
tain slopes alone, where she had always felt as if there 
were nobody but him and herself in all the wot’ 
Nevertheless, it did disturb her the least tt e 
that might be—she said to herself that she didn’t like the 
appearance of such things ; but then Felicita was forele 
born, and knew so little of our ways over here. AS fe, 
blaming her husband, Hortense would sooner ey 
blamed the sun and stars. Now, then, it was Felie ‘a 
with whom he paused, far up the steep height, to show 
her the rainbows spanning all a valley, the mists bre uk 
ing away in rose and azure from a silyer mountain Pe /4 
a hillside which lifted its long sheet of dewy turt " 
glitter like the grass which Dante saw as green as fresh 6 
broken emeralds, till she might declare her pU*P ie 
heavens and tideless seas forgotten in the sight. Sorell 
times they did not return till the late night, and Wy 
the darkness of the mountain shadows and the stars rer 
strange stupendous outlines made her nestle nearer 
companion in an involuntary awe ; Hortense then Pie 
haps would meet her husband at the door, with her 8} r 
grown a little tremulous, and at that Felicita, half annie 
that there was something wrong, would pour out yolu ch 
excuses for their detention in her pretty broken sper 
till Mr. Knight silenced them, angered one atom 
tremulous smile ; for the child was an innocent and P pin 
body after her own fashion, and was quite sure wi 
herself, or would have been, had she ever shape” - ig 
thought, that Mr. Knight’s marriage, so far from be er 
an impediment to her companionship, only allowe¢ ioht 
the greater freedom init. ‘Lime after time Mr. eae 
saw Hortense relieving Felicita of her dew-damp Waite 
pings and gently murmuring to her some kindly Pe 5 
ness, begging her not to speak of it, saying that sh 
membered how fagged the horses became on t mi 
roads, and how impossible to hasten, that night fe 
lier now—time after time Mr. Knight saw the up? 
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ble 7; 
by-anitle Scene without knowing that he saw it; but 
tren, Ye, one night, as he stood looking at it in its re- 
hearin ©, at his wife’s sad face and listless movement, 
of F S her half-pathetic tones, he felt a sudden dislike 
M his peas Spring up like a poisonous weed full-grown 
Regs hee and he turned away, his eyes full of bitter- 
~ me Ing her his jailer, and saying that he hated her 
the + 28 it silently, but so intensely that it seemed as if 
that neht have heard it in the loud beatings of his heart 
~she ight the night long. But she heard no sound of it 
ful] op WY there only remembering the look of those eyes 
cy, Pitterness, 
twilioh, U have never sung for me, Felicita,” he said, one 
eae Not long afterward. 
eq ,-4S8wer she rose and went down the long room, one 
€nd Which the sunset yet illumined, but whose other 
With ir «usk in the rich glow of early evening and spiced 
Toung «- Creath of honeysuckle and sweetbrier, climbing 
Arey -/'S Windows that opened on the ground, and she 
beg *tward a little way the great gilded harp that had 
Sues, PTOvided against such event. There were one or two 
ie Stn the sunset end of the room, but they were occu- 
feye “ith each other ; and Mr. Knight, full of a strange 
Qgainc the blood, followed Felicité and stood leaning 
han, ® pedestal half a dozen steps away, while her 
as if ws famed in and out the strings, and a sound arose 
eli '€ evening wind alone had brushed between them, 
a 


ine ae till her voice welled forth and dwelt ona sus- 
Sig height of sweetness and sank away again in pas- 


Seemed Minor tones, on which the tears themselves 
8loon, to tremble. He could not see her face in the 
Brent ? only the white outline of it, and the gleam of the 
ond pen choly eyes ; but her voice seemed to sweep 

4im the swathing folds of a dream—a dream that 


dren €d him and her from all the universe besides—a 
des the breath of the sweetbrier heightened whose 


ih], CUsness, the glint of a star made which real. A ter- 
Vej g nfusion and turmoil seemed to be seething in his 
the, ?,48 eyes were fixed and he could not unfasten 
®Noth Tom her; he could not recall the existence of 
aq. Cbject than this singing-girl; his brain burnea 
ae full of blood to bursting. 
8ing, denly, Mr. Knight was on his knees beside the 
ha T'S seat, his arm across her shoulder, and the music 
den} sed to make the gloom divine. And just as sud- 
doy 4 white-robed apparition glided through the win- 
Fgj2td came and laid a second arm as heavily upon 
if y ltd. Felicita felt it coming, and looked up. * Rise, 
st Please,” said Hortense, briefly, to the girl; ‘‘ Mr. 
I ht is 41182 
Cite oS quite true. Mr. Knight was indeed ill; the ex- 
hag <Dt of the last few days, of the last hour, with him, 
tra, ®veloped a disease which uneventful seasons and 
and ‘ul emotions might have postponed for many years, 
1€ was carried, raving, to his room. 
tani) amily physician, who had been summoned in- 
a. 9» IM the first half hour pronounced the case to be 
ab] “cess of unaccountable fever; in the next, indubit- 
Dhyg: insanity ; in the third, demanded consulting 
Meg Lans and the best there were in America; and a 
Werg vger had left to bring them almost before the words 
Sein Well uttered. Unless the first stage of this singular 
What Was its most acute one, it was diflicult to fancy 
8m Crrid anomaly it might become when more violent 
ala,, Cs should appear ; now the wild cries of the man 
acy t the house ; now there were only unsyllabled 
Ung, ttions ; but worst of all to Hortense was the look of 
in Peakable trouble and confusion which met her when, 
Wag 2Controllable agony, she bent over him ; for this wife 
ar ne of those to whom the marriage vows become a 
an a3 their actual identity, and she but loved her hus- 
trou}, etter and with a tenderer yearning because this 
e le, and almost this disgrace, had overtaken him. 
On}, “8 if the sight of her were now obnoxious, it was 
ay,,, “Hen he was unconscious, with his fancy whirled 
8eng among unrealities, that he would suffer her pre- 
© in the room. 
lay ‘ring brief intervals of one or two hours Mr. Knight 
the Wietly in a passive possession of his faculties until 
i er oxysm of his disease returned, and one of these 
the Vals had just elapsed, and the fit was on again, when 
ag 5 sulting physicians arrived. Their first inquiries 
Jurig Whether the patient had ever received severe in- 
titty having verified their suspicions, they had but 
Of 2 ilifficulty in deciding the trouble to be the formation 
Srygys BY process, incident to the healing of one of the 
hi, 724g wounds made by the machinery at the time of 
Tear stster, and with which, at last, the brain, partly by 
Ten, Of the increase of the formation, and partly by 
fai.) 8 Of its own swollen blood vessels, had come into 
Gxjg, COntact. Although no absorbents were known to 
Which the organ by which to dispose of the surplusage 
by Whe coded and drowned intelligence, yet the treatment 
by ,,Uch it might be dealt with woald be rendered futile 
Stay, © Promoting cause of the trouble, and the furious 
IQig, ust be followed by a sort of maceration, producing 
Tey > and death, unless an operation were performed, 
Reg Ying the bony process altogether, which, if it should 
Simi}, » would be a permanent cure, but under which in 
av cases the patient had always sunk. Theoretically, 
Was no reason why it should fail; practically, 
Rants had not been found with strength sufficient to 
"eit. Yet, in the one case was idiocy? and certain 
dea ‘; In the other there was extreme suffering, possibly 
Ligh ut just as possibly life, reason, health. Mrs. 
met must choose. 
arin Patient had been gradually becoming tranquil 
he, 8 the consultation. Although apparently aware of 
nd } “sence, he had not ordered his wife to leave him; 
Sion ,, 2OW turned his hot eyes upon her with an expres- 
Mor ‘at said he had heard it all; for it had not seemed 
Viole tant for the physicians to withdraw while his 
Tema: .tavings took no manifest note of their approach or 
cpu ng, 
te cite, life, on any terms!” sobbed Hortense. 
Wine any terms !” echoed Mr. Knight, faintly. 
«mr live to be an idiot.” 
fUrgeo.” Sooner it is done, then, the better,” said the chief 
tty “The pain shall be as slight as we can make 
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**Must you bind me?” he asked, looking up at the\is made evident by the fact that almost every roof is 


preparation to do so, and already anticipating utter 
horror. 

‘*Only—only to prevent accident,” whispered Hortense, 
and essaying to call up all her strength. ‘‘ Do not fear. 
I will stay here. I will hold your hand.” 

‘*T should like to see Felicita,” said Mr. Knight. 

The words fell upon the heart of Hortense as drops of 
water might have fallen upon red-hot, hissing iron—tem- 
pering it, it may be, to the strength and sternness of stecl. 

But that singing-bird had flown. Felicitid had packed 
her trunks, and was away the day before. Hortense had 
not meant that he should know ; yet in the instant that 
she hesitated his servant had told him. 

Mr. Knight lay still many moments then, while the 
surgeons were making ready in the adjoining room. In 
every moment of them all Hortense feared that, hastened 
by the words he had heard, the mad one would arrive, 
and she waited in her own misery—misery that might 
have been greater than his, since she, the wife that loved 
him, enduring already the loss of his love, had to behold 
besides his sorrowing for another. But now Hortense 
put ashes on her heart, and forgot herself. As for him, 
since this was so—since Felicité had vanished out of his 
world, to leave her memory only like that of a bubble 
which has been pricked—he felt that neither death nor 
pain, nor fortitude, nor foolishness, were matters any 
longer of the slightest moment. But the supreme in- 
stant was close at hand. ‘‘ Hortense,” said her husband 
at last, ‘‘you are a good woman. You are a faithful 
wife ; and I—I am thoroughly bad. The best thing that 
I can do is to die!” How she longed to throw her arms 
about him, to kiss his dry mouth, to weep with her face 
in the pillow beside him, only to be of any service now! 
but she dared not move or speak, lest the action might 
excite him again. She sat looking straight before her, 
with the faint, kind smile that she had summoned to her 
lips. 

re And now good-bye,” he said. ‘‘I—I do not want you 
with me.” 

“*Oh, let me—let me stay?” she cried, choking down 
her sob. ‘*Oh, let me stay !” 

‘*No,” he answered her. ‘‘I do not want you. T 
have pain to suffer, but I will not have the humiliation 
also of your seeing me suffer it. Perhaps we shall not 
speak again; so good-bye. You cannot help me, I say. 
Go!” And presently he added ; ‘I do not want to live. 
T hope that I shall go out like a spark. You heard me. 
Go!” 

And she rose, hiding her face, and went out. 

(To be concluded. ) 


a ilober's ilenp. 


By Justin M‘Carrny, 


Author of My Enemy’s Daughter,” ‘ Paul Masei,” “ The 
Waterdale Neighbours,” &c.. 


In one of 
the few quar- 
ters of New 
York which 
innovation 
and progress 
have not 
touched, or 
which, to 
quote a fam- 
ous phrase of 
Grattan’s, 
‘*¢ modern de- 
generacy has 
failed to 
reach,” is a 
queer, quaint, 
mouldy-look- 
yy ing littie old 
me church orcha- 
ea! pel. How old 

N\ Uf it is, I, un- 

skilled in the 

archeology of the region, have no means of knowing; 
but I should think it might well have echoed to the 
heavy tread of stout Peter Stuyvesant ; for the houses 
which now nearly gird it round are themselves ancient of 
days—almost mediseval for a place like New York; and 
yet they have evidently grown up gradually long since 
the building of this church or chapel. 1 say this is evi- 
dent, because I take it for granted that no mortal ever 
yet set about building a church where there was not 
more or less of a clear space around it ; and this little 
church is now blocked up on three sides with houses. In 
fact it stands, one might say, in a niche formed by the 
encroaching and almost encircling buildings. Its place is 
just a little distance back of a considerable and busy 
thoroughfare. You step aside into a little narrow 
and irregular gorge of small, decaying houses, and 
there before you stands the gate and the little 
churchyard, reduced now to a mere patch of dank grass 
railed around with a palisade of rusty and mouldering 
iron. Then you sec the church, low, squat, square, built 
mainly of brick which once was red, but has failed to 
keep the natural ruby of its cheeks ; with a very low and 
stunted tower or belfry ; anda general aspect of sullenness 
about it as of a structure which feels itself out of date 
and out of place, but which, nevertheless, positively re- 
fuses to surrender to the progress of audacious change. 
Round the three sides of the church tall houses, swarm- 
ing with population, have risen ; and they have left so 
little breathing space for the venerable building that there 
hardly seems aclear way fora decent donkey-cart between 
its railings and their doors and stoops; and if one of them 
were to fall it would have no choice but to come crashing 
down into the churchyard. ‘lhe houses contain, floor over 
floor, offices of small mysterious agencies for coal com: 
panies and building companies and such like ; carpenters 
work-rooms, artificial flower-makers, gold-beaters, beer- 
sellers ; here and there a restaurant or a German condi- 
torei ; and that there are many laundresses in the region 


( hi 


festooned with fluttering shirts, pantalets, and chemises. 
In this dingy and melancholy region lived and bloomed 
a pretty girl as one might wish to see—Elsie Clairon. 
Elsie’s grandfather and grandmother were French Cana- 
dians, who settled in New York, and the family had gone 
on growing there since; and Elsie now lived with her 
father and mother, the only child left to them ; for her 
three brothers had gone West, and were farming in diffe- 
rent states. Elsie’s father was a watchmaker in rather a 
small way. He and his wife were persons of some educa- 
tion and taste, and they had had Elsie well taught. 
«mong her other accomplishments, she had some gift of 
music, and actually now held the important and lucrative 
post of organist in the drear little church I have described. 


Now there had once been a sad calamity in Elsie’s 
family. She had a sister, a handsome, dark-eyed girl, too 
attractive and too restless for her surroundings ; and she 
had been seen somewhere by a young man from a better 
quarter of the city, and she had gone with him to the 
park and to concerts ; and the rest need hardly be told. 
The poor girl repented bitterly ; and her parents would 
have forgiven her and still kept her with them, but New 
York was hateful to her; and as one of her brothers 
offered to give her a home she went with him, and her 
father and mother had to part with her. We do not meet 
with her directly in this story; she is mentioned thus 
early for the purpose of explaining and emphasising the 
keen and almost morbid anxiety with which Elsie’s father 
and mother watched over her as she grew to be a woman, 
and the beauty of her bright eyes and her graceful figure 
became more and more evident. 


Elsie used to practise on the organ a good deal in the 
evenings, and even until it was quite dark very often. 
She had the key of the little church. She would ‘let 
herself in, lock the door, mount to the organ-loft, and 
there practise her playing ; and her father and mother, 
who lived in one of the houses on the right side of the 
church as you looked from the open street, could hear 
the sweet, solemn notes of the organ, and they knew that 
their daughter’s fingers were calling forth the music; and 
they were happy. Happier still, perhaps, were they 
when she thought she had practised enough and descended 
from the organ-loft, came out of the desolate church 
into the almost equally desolate little churchyard, locked 
the doors behind her, and ran home, looking bright and 
winning and full of love. 

But what a darksome, grewsome place must have been 
that dreary church tower for Elsie Clairon to spend even- 
ing hours in! She must have had a good conscience, and 
been very little afraid of ghosts, to endure that place 
alone in the grey, grim, evening hours. To stand alone 
in the churchyard outside, even though there be houses 
all around, would be trial enough for some nerves at 
certain hours of shadow—and yet this girl sits alone in 
that awesome organ-loft and plays for hours, long after 
the stars of the summer evening have begun to look out. 
Take this particular evening, for example. It is late; 
the sun has gone down a full hour ; the season is the very 
latest verge of summer ; the night has already begun to 
drop its curtain of gloom ; the clouds cover the sky’so 
that no stars can be seen ; the air is heavy, thick, sur- 
charged apparently with electricity ; there is evidently a 
thunder-storm approaching. Yet you can hear the tones 
of the organ distinctly ; and when you hear them you 
may know that Elsie Clairon is sitting there in that dole- 
ful tower. It is very ghostly here—one wonders what it 
must be like there. 

Well, the story-teJler enters everywhere, and can take 
his audience with him, as the Diable Boiteux could carry 
Don Cleofas, and with Don Cleofas all the world of 
readers. We enter the church—and truly it is a dismal 
edifice. Things look far drearier within than even with- 
out. Allis grey, gloomy, mouldering, sepulchral. The 
dismalness and darkness oppress the soul. How can 
Hlsie endure the place? We follow the strains of her 
music till we find ourselves just on the last step of the 
tortuous, rickety flight of stairs leading to the organ 
gallery ; and there we pause. We will not intrude ; but 
we will listen while the pretty girl plays, and we will 
admire the courage which enables her to brave this 
spectre-haunted gloom. 

Spectre-haunted! The word let fali carelessly must 
have a genuine meaning here. There positively are ghosts 
—for there is a figure sitting by Elsie’s side! And she 
knows it, and is not afraid. She still plays on; her skill. 
ful fingers never pause in their thrilling labour; but the 
goblin speaks to her in low, whispering tones ; and Elsie 
whispers back in reply; and their heads are sometimes 
very close together. 

‘* Elsie, my love,’ 
trust in me ?” 

She looks sadly, lovingly at him, and whispers back :— 

“Trust you? Ah, if I did not trust you wholly, 
should we be here now together? Should I ever have 
allowed this to go on? Should I have risked so much ? 
Robert, you know and Heaven knows—and only Heaven 
and you—hew much I trust you.” 

‘And you love me, Elsie ?” : 

“ Have I not told you so, more than once? And did 
you not know it even before ever I told you? I am no 
cold-blooded creature, to weigh every word I utter and 
guard every look—and you knew it, Robert, before you 
ever pressed me to tell you.” 

‘¢T did, indeed ; and therefore I loved you all the more. 
But since this is so, why will you not trust yourself to me 
—come with me and be my wife?” 

She shook her head. 

‘Your wife openly, Robert?” 

‘Openly ; yes, after a while—a little while, just. I 
have a strong reason for it; I expect to be very soon n 
a position to have a claim even your father will admit. 

“Can we not wait until then? I shall not change.” 

‘* But it may not be so soon as I expect; there may 
be delays ; and I love you so much, Elsie, that I cannot 
bear to wait. I want to be certain of you, come what 
will,” 

‘And I love you so much, Robert, that I can wait and 
be certain of you, come what will.” . 

All this time the organ kept on its playing, and gave 


’ whispers the spectre, ‘‘don’t you 
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an accompaniment of solemn psalmody to the word-duet 
of the lovers. For the figure by Elsie’s side was clearly 
that of a lover, and not of a ghost ; and now we know why 
the young organist was not afraid of the desolate dark- 
nesses of the old church. 

The lover pleaded warmly, passionately, vainly. At 
last it became so late that Elsie must go; and then their 
lips approached for one moment, and they parted. But 
here comes a strange part of the story. I have spoken 
of the old staircase which led up to the organ-loft. It 
mounted then a little farther up into the old belfry or 
tower. Now, when the lovers parted, Elsie came down 
the stairs and Robert went up. She positively came 
down the stairs alone, crossed the floor and then the 
threshhold of the old church, went out into the church- 
yard, locking the door behind her and carrying away the 
key! Has she then locked her lover into that dreary, 


ghastly solitude for the vight? It is certain that, after 


Elsie’s departure, nor man nor mouse crossed the thresh- 
old of that dismal edifice. 
(To be concluded. ) 


Eesnps 00d Shetches. 


f VANISHED AND VANISHING INDUSTRIES.* 


immortal 


or Calenderer, 
followed an occupation which, 


facturing process, 


independent trade. 


the stuff with some polishing instrument. 


for small wage. 


he gave up the contest. 


twenty and thirty years ago. 


into that of the machinist. 


Now what has happened to the calenderer has hap- 
pened to a crowd of other industrials, who in the course 
of the last fifty years or so have seen their proper crafts 
swallowed up by wholesale processes, superseded by new 


inventions, or extinguished by changes in fashion and 
social habits. 
brief glance at some of these departing or departed occu- 
pations, and to revive some of the associations connected 
with them. Suppose we begin with pins. Pins are now 
more abundant than ever they were, and the consump- 
tion of them will continue to increase with the increase 
of population ; but the pinmaker as he existed in the 
days of yore, and as he still exists in the popular mind, 
is a mere delusive phantom. He exists not now as a 
worker, but as an idea, and performs his part, not in 
cutting, grinding, heading, or polishing pins, but in illus- 
trating the wonderful advantages arising from the divi- 
sion of labour ; the fact that it used to take a dozen or 
more men to make a pin, and that such joint industry 
was most profitable, is too good a thing to be discarded 
by rhetorical people, though it has ceased to be true. So 
the pin-grinders, headers, &c., still figure in lectures 
and essays, though they have been long quiet in their 
graves, and the pins are made by neat little machines at 
the rate of two hundred and fifty a minute—of which 
machines a single child tends half-a-dozen. The writers 
who dote on this apt illustration forget that they have 
not seen a pin made by such joint labour for some twenty 
years past. 

Among occupations which are clean gone never to re- 
turn is that of flint-cutting for purposes of producing fire. 
No more flints for firearms, or for tinder-boxes—and no 
more making of tinder-boxes and tinder, the very men- 
tion of which brings back that ancient and domestic 
vdour which used to penetrate and pervade the house on 
Occasions after supper, when Betty was burning tinder in 
the regions below—and brings back, too, that other un- 
:ragrant odour of the brimstone match, redolent at times 
in the darkness of a winter’s morning, and following the 
persistent ‘* crack, crack ” of the flint against the steel, 
which accompanied the difficult feat of striking a light. 
Connected with the tinder-box, too, is the vision of that 

poor old man” of sorrowful memory, ‘‘ whose trem- 
bling limbs have borne him to your door,” two or three 
times a-week, with brimstone matches for sale at six 
bunches a penny. The old matchmaker, formerly the 
most picturesque and most familiar of the street vagrants 
has vanished as completely from the land as have the 
ancient Druids. 


* Abridged from the Leisure Hour for November, 


PonDERING the other day 
over the adventures of the 
John Gilpin, it 
struck us incidentally that 
accommodating and _ logical 
friend of his, the Calender, 
must have 


though it is still a branch of 
industry, is now considered 
merely as part of a manu- 
and has 
- fallen from the dignity of an 

: In the 
times when Cowper wrote, calendering, which is the art 
of 1mparung a polished surface to woven fabrics, was per- 
formed by hand, and was done by rubbing the surface of 
People of 
humble means generally did their calendering at home, 
and we have a distinct recollection of the methods in use 
about the first decade of the present century, when the 
instrument used was a pebble perfectly smooth, and as 
large as the hand could well grasp ; with such a polisher, 
the newly-washed curtains and table-covers were rubbed 
on a hard slab until the required stiffness and shining 
outside were produced. Genteel people put their calen- 
dering out, sending it to the calenderer’s, where it was 
done in a more finished manner by a somewhat similar 
process, by hands who made light work of it, and worked 
As machinery gained ground, it was 
found that the work could be done at once more effec- 
tually and with far greater rapidity by machine-moved 
mangles and the pressure of metal cylinders; the ma- 
chinery did the work cheaper, and in course of time the 
calenderer by hand found it a hpeless task to compete 
with the cylinders and the steam-engine, and eventually 
He made a fight, however, for 
his failing trade, and his signboard did not finally vanish 
from the streets, if we remember rightly, until between 
Thus the calenderer’s 
trade has ceased, or rather has slipped out of his grasp 


It will not be uninteresting to take a 


Contemporary with him was the cottage lacemaker, 

who wove at her own door— 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store. 

She, it is true, has not vanished altogether, like the poor 
old matchman, but, we were going to say, it might be 
better if she had, seeing that the lace-making machines 
of Nottingham and Tiverton have surpassed the delicate 
cunning of her hand, and have brought down the price of 
her products so low that she can no longer hope by— 

Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 

To earn a scanty pittance, and at night 

Lie down content. 
The pittance she now earns by shuffling her threads is so 
scanty that it would not pay for a place to lie down in, 
and she no longer looks to live by lace-making, but rather 
busies herself with her bobbins just to fill up the odd 
hours which would be unemployed in the intervals of 
more remunerative labour. 

Straw bonnet-making may be assumed just now to 
have come within our category. In our young days, 
‘when George the Third was king,” straw bonnets were 
an institution looked upon as national. The straws were 
split and the substance platted in every middle-class 
house where there were rising families, and straw-plat- 
ting formed the staple of domestic leisure work, much as 
netting and crochet do now. A hundred times have our 
boyish fingers been impressed for straw-splitting, while the 
lasses were platting round the winter fire. Then bonnets 
were bonnets, covering the head with a margin of a foot 
or two to spare, and presenting a sort of conically shell- 
shaped recess in which the fair face nestled in comfort. It 
is true that all sorts of changes were rung upon the 
fashions as years rolled on, and ‘‘ straws” at one time 
amplified almost to the size of a coach-wheel, and at an- 
other shrunk to the dimensions of a coal-scuttle, which 
useful article, to say the truth, they much resembled in 
form. But they were real, substantial bonnets all along, 
and afforded employment for the straw-platters of Dun- 
stable and elsewhere, until the present fashion crept in, 
displacing the bonnets by ‘‘ oyster-shells.” 

Among the household changes which point to the de- 
cease or decay of certain industrial pursuits, may be men- 
tioned the introduction of the sewing machine, which in 
a single day will do as much work as a brace of busy 
sempstresses would get through in a week. Again, the 
knitting-needles, which, in our young days, were ever- 
lastingly busy, are now becoming rarities except in the 
houses of the poor, where the knitting of stockings is 
still carried on by the old or the crippled and blind in- 
capable of other labour. Among the kitchen gear we no 
longer see the horn lanterns which used to light us about 
the garden or the streets after dark in the days when 
there was no gas ; or if we do see them it is as relics of 
old, not specimens of recent manufacture. The making 
of that clear, transparent horn must have become almost 
a lost art. And what of the links a yard long which 
used to hang in the scullery, to be lighted on pitch-dark 
nights and foggy days? They are gone, though in some 
places the huge iron extinguishers are left behind, and 
still figure on the quaint porticoes of old-fashioned 
houses. Then one hears no longer the clatter of pattens 
about the house basement and the courtyard on rainy 
days, nor wonders at Molly’s lofty stature as she stalks 
about amidst the sloppy torrent. Is patten-making, too, 
becoming extinct? At our meals we seldom now set eyes 
on a plated article of the old type. Clever as was the 
process of spreading a plate of pure silver upon one of 
copper, and working both up together into the form of 
any article required, it has had to give way before the 
process of electro-plating, which produces the same result 
so much more readily and cheaply, and which deposits 
the silver upon the baser metal by a method which ren- 
ders its attachment so much more durable. 

Of the fine arts there is one which seems to be surely 
dying out, and the decline and loss of which we can but 
deeply regret. We speak of the exquisite art of miniature 
painting, which received a mortal blow by the discovery 
of photography, and has been dying by inches ever since. 
There is no hope that this art will ever revive or be again 
what it once was, and therefore we would advise those in 
the possession of good miniatures to make the most of 
them and preserve them with care, for the day will surely 
come when those of first rate merit will be prized as gems 
and diligently sought after. Such men as Robertson, 
Thorburn, Chalons, Ross, and not a few others who might 
be mentioned, will have no successors—it is impossible in 
the nature of things that they should have ; a man must 
possess real genius and devote his life to the work to be 
able to do what these men did, and it is not to be expected 
that such men will enter the lists against a chemico-me 
chanical process which, after a sort, accomplishes in a few 
seconds what would cost them weeks or months of careful 
and delicate labour. 

On looking abroad in the streets we might fancy at first 
that time and change had played havoc among the peri- 
patetic industries, and that most of them had vanished. 
But it is not so. If some have disappeared, the mass of 
them yet remain, though they are not so demonstrative 
as they once were, for the simple reason that many of the 
old London cries have been silenced by the municipal au- 
thorities. Thus the sweep is obliged to mitigate his 
matutinal bawling ; the newsman, who, in the days when 
news was a novelty, was in the habit of rushing along the 
highways, now blowing a blast on his horn, and now 
startling the street with the cry of ‘‘ Great news! News! 
Great news !” has been bereft of his horn and doomed to 
silence, and in revenge has pretty generally relinquished 
the profession in favour of some small boy who throws 
the paper down your area, or pokes it with a joke at your 
bare-elbowed Abigail, as she sweeps the door-front. The 
law which silenced the street cries excepted from its 
operation the hawkers of goods readily perishable. Thus 
the tinkle of the muffin-bell, the explosive shout of the 
travelling fishmonger, and the long drawl of the straw- 
berry girl, were never put down, but are heard to this 
day, even on Sundays. We may add, moreover, that the 
law is not very stringently enforced so long as the criers 
of any kind of wares conform to the policeman’s views of 
propriety and keep moving on. 


Of the street traders who} windows to be put in the Episcopa 


wandering pieman, immortalised by Hogarth of 
‘¢ March to Finchley,’ and dear to the memoret in bis 
a sexagenarian, who, in times long past, delig! mat 
sweet and savoury wares. Not that the yh tree 
vanished, by any means; he has but quitted the eswoae 
and, assuming the dignity of the tax-pay1ng de still ap 
established himself ina shop. The penny Pte 3 e 
institution, and, if we may judge by the quantile” ater 
under cover, instead of al fresco, or sold over t 
to be consumed at home, is a more favourite 
than ever it was. at Ja 
If space allowed us, we might dissertate more ther? 
on this tempting subject. In agriculture alone 1 0 
room for a long chapter, seeing that the labow qraine” | 
sower, the reaper, the mower, the thresher, the inst! 
are all verging toward the vanishing point, 4 
gation of new machinery and cunning inventions. 
—every cotton and woollen factory would supP y, 
titude of instances, in which what was the oD 
human hands is now monopolised by sinews of 3 dus 
steel ; and every large establishment where 1”). ony: 
crafts are carried on would furnish similar te bi 
Mpyriads of clocks are almost entirely made by mer 
and even of the machines themselves it may be es 
the labour bestowed on their construction is not, oe othe 
to be, the labour of human hands so much 48 ts 
machines, 
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THE DAYS THAT ARE NO 3 
OH, memories of green and pleasan” p pot? 

Where happy birds their W? 

twittered low! 

Oh, love that lit the dear familiar faces 

We buried long ago ! 


From barren heights their sweetness we remembe! 
And backward gaze with wistful yearning eye 

As hearts regret ’mid snow-drifts of December 
The summer’s sunny skies. 


Ww 
Glad hours that seemed their rainbow tints to bot? | 
From some illumined page of fairy lore ; é 
Bright days that never lacked a bright to-morroW ? 
Days that return no more. — 


Fair gardens, with their many-blossomed alley 
And red-ripe roses breathing out perfume ; 

Dim violet nooks in green sequestered valleys, 
Empurpled o’er with bloom. 


Sunsets that lighted up the brown-leaved beeches; q 
Turning their dusky glooms to shimmering 8° 5 

Moonlight that on the river’s fern-fringed reach® 
Streamed, white-rayed, silvery cold. 


O’er moorlands bleak we wander weary-hearted, | 
Through many a tangled wild and thorny m44" 

Remembering, as in dreams, the days departes 4 xo¥: 
The bygone happy days. 


NEGATIVES. 
By ALICE CARY, 


In asking how I came to choose ; 
This flower that makes my house to shine, 
You seem to say, you did not lose : 
Your choice, my friend, when I had mine ! 
And by your lifted brows exclaim, » name ! 
What charms have charmed you?—name the! 


Nay, pardon me—I cannot say , 
These are the charms, and those the power?» 
And being in a trance one day, 
I took her for my flower of flowers. 
Love doth not flatter what he gives— 
But here, Sir, are some negatives. 


*Tis not the little milk-white hands 
That grace whatever work they do ; 
"Tis not the braided silken bands 
That shade the eyes of tender blue ; 
And not the voice so low and sweet 
That holds me captive at her feet. 


Tis not in frowns, knit up with smiles, 
Wherewith she scolds me for my sins, ) 
Nor yet in tricksy ways nor wiles | 
That I can say, Here love begins! | 
Out of such soil it did not grow ; | 


It was, and that is all I know. 


Tis not her twinkling feet so small, 

Nor shoulder glancing from the sleeve, 
Nor yet her virtues, one nor all— 

Love were not love, to ask our leave ; 
She was not wooed, nor was I won— 
What draws the dew-drop to the sun? 


Pardon me, then—I cannot tell, 
Nor can you hope to understand, 
Why I should love my love so well ; 
Nor how, upon this borderland, 
It fell that she should go with me 
Through time into eternity. 
——_ 
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Lady Ramsay is causing several pee Da Alyt 


have really disappeared, the one we miss most is the| memory of beloved relatives. 
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Otter. Sh, | 
‘tie iLife amongst the Movinons, 


Mr. Kennepy, the po- 
pular Scottish vocalist, 
whose skilful rendering of 
the national ballads has 
doubtless charmed many 
of our readers, has, during 
the last three years been 
making a professional tour 
in Canada and the United 
States. Amongst other 
places which he visited 
was the Salt Lake City. 
There he had an intro- 
duction to Brigham Young 
and his wives and other 
Mormon notables. The 
night before embarking on 
his return to his native 
land, Mr. Kennedy gave 


hing tl my am” a concert at Quebec, and 
Unt? ¢@ interval recited the following interesting ac- 
el ayn US experience in Mormondom :— 


Sither aw €d at Salt Lake City on the Ist of July. On 
be sen te you come to it through a desert—a desert in 
ra left of land without grass. Fire had swept over it 
you eo 1t bare and dreary—no water anywhere on it. 
doe’, through this desert to a land of beauty, of 
is The lake is of a deep blue indigo colour, and 
M the sun like a fountain ; it is thrice the salt- 
€ ocean. As you approach it you see little 
Uhin “3 Water here and there, dividing the land and 
“her $ down to the lake ; springs bubble up every- 
Stee’, 88 if coming from an enormous fountain, and 
tte 4, Tees are scattered over the whole plain. Beyond 
clea Mountains, a mighty range of great height, but 
On the 1s the atmosphere that they seem near at hand. 
‘nq u Plain the thermometer is at 100 deg. in the shade, 
‘Don ie there the snow-capped mountain looking down 
nt e mie Lhe city is on a level plain, touching the lake 
ny of °ne hand and the mountain on the other. It isa 
8S it. Suburbs ; the houses are scattered, and each house 
Vaton ,8arden and trees ; tle streets are wide and clean ; 
The -/owing everywhere. 
Rida) Place has a quiet, nice, genteel air about it. In the 
act the city—the business part—there are one or 
i one Some of these struck me strangely. Over 
ns Unt Was a large circular sign, with the words, ‘‘ Holi- 
«regent: the Lord.” Beneath this was an eye painted, 
to Zion ang Omniscience, and below that these words, 
, the G °-operative Store.” Some of these stores belong 
se ee €ntiles, who do a good business, though they are 
end leased by Brigham. His motto is, ‘* Work hard, 
aut = tle, but ‘what you spend, spend it in our shops ; 
“lly fo wcoUrage the Gentiles.” But if the Gentile store 
Penny " twopence, and their own for threepence, the two- 
ate nS Ore is sure to get the custom The hotels there 
r Whip 2ged as here, but they are not so large or so good. 
ft © I was there I was asked to go and see the Presi- 
done 1 found him in his office seated, with a number of 
rittors alking to him. He is sorely troubled with 
esti 3 they come by every train, and bother him with 
ot aw 8 more pointed that polite. I sat there silent 
Obs hile watching the man. He is under size, 
el D M weight, seventy years old, or nearly so; seems 
Pearan served, hardly a wrinkle on his face, no ap- 
oo’ 8ee, Of being overworked, enjoys life abundantly. 
“att aed to me, too, keen, shrewd—almost, I might say, 
rtd g Well able to manage, capable of conducting any 
. Sheng Usiness—run a hotel or steamboat, command a 
0. Wire d ora ship—do anything, in fact, that might be 
tno," Of him. His eyes have a habit of blinking ; you 
ye dot See into them; he takes stock of you, but you 
Hretig %ke stock of him; like a man standing behind a 
he to 0 blind, he can see you, but you cannot see him. 
qtr bine up to his house, having first sent a messenger 
ni Bhte 1m to see that the way was clear. We—my 
antly fe Was with me—were shown into a large room, 
* to ,Unished—a piano in it. Brigham said he had to 
Wiy. Neighbouring town on business.—I learned he 
Ast t},® there too; in fact, he has them scattered all 
© country—and asked me to sing him a song. 
de By Song a door opened, and in came an elderly 
Med .tth a dark print dress and short apron, hands half 
rea the had evidently come from kitchen duties. The 
: rose and formally introduced Mrs. Young. It 
ns, Ue that the first wife is introduced on all occa- 
Ve are the bosses,” said an old Scotch lady to 
eing the first of her husband’s three wives. 
° in came another lady, with a blue dress, 
*t og Waist, black curls, which she shook in a coquettish 
hye ay. <*Mrs. Young,” again said the President. 
qi UR had more songs, and by-and-bye the door opened 
2d in came a flock of children, plainly, but neatly 
ay Rot al “Mr. Kennedy,” said the President, ‘ these 
he Mon 1 my children.” Then he went amongst them 
“ds is & flock of sheep, and Jaid his hand on their 
h ae kind, fatherly, patriarchal way—‘‘ This is 
Yort dyad he, ‘‘and this is mine ”—and, feeling some- 
Wve 1 l0us, ‘* Yes, this is mine. Then,’ says he, ‘ As 
fy Up «82 singing me a song, I’ll tell you a story. Tom 
bectd os here just now. The other evening, it is said, a 
Dole p, curs, a very tall fellow, was standing close 
Tom says to him, ‘I don’t believe in this 


tw, 2 3 + can’t understand it.’ ‘ Well,’ says the tall 
Way, °oking down on Tom, ‘when I was your size I 
ty “hen 7 2derstand it either.’ ” 
of 80 to . Was treated in the best possible way, and asked 
the °ting 4} tal parties. I believe I had a better chance 
Noo Visite” S0Cial life of the people than nine-tenths of 
Wh chyoots to Salt Lake. I found Scotchmen and 
&r €n there in abundance; and there, as every- 
Se atever their belief may be, their hearts are 
th a Chsongs. Burns is the key to unlock every 
tng Noli. h S heart, wherever he may be. I found plenty 
en there, too; Irishmen are extremely rare, 
Machi re no Americans, except two or three who run 
€& The Mormons do not in conversation 


avoid the subject of polygamy ; on the contrary, they in- 
vite you to discuss it. The rule is that each man should 
have three wives ; many have none, others only one, so 
that many have more than three. When a married man 
has formed a wish to have a second or a third, or afourth 
or a fifth, or a tenth wife—it is the duty of the oldest 
wife to see after all the arrangements, and, in fact, to be 
the active agent of her husband in the matter. I told this 
toan old English lady, and says she, ‘‘I should like to 
see my hubsand dare to do such a thing.” But they do 
it, und, strange as it may seem, the wives assist. Women 
go there from Scotland and from England, and other 
parts of the world, for the express purpose of getting 
married. For you must know the Mormons believe that 
a woman cannot go to heaven unless she is married. Sup- 
pose these women firmly impressed with that belief, and 
their conduct is quite intelligible. 

I was invited one evening to a Mormon’s house. It 
was a beantiful house, a perfect pattern of the house of a 
man of wealth and taste. I was, of course, introduced to 
the ladies—‘‘ Mr. Kennedy, Mrs. So-and-So; another 
lady, Mrs. So-and-So; another lady, Mrs. So-and-So— 
all the same name.” ‘They are all quiet and sedate ; they 
seemed to me to be under restraint ; they shake hands 
with you, but I never could get a Mormon lady to look 
me in the face—their eyes were always averted. See 
them in the street, they are never idly promenading, 
always walking ; go into the house where they are at 
work, not a single one will turn about to see you, they 
go on with their work quietly and soberly as if you were 
not there. They are all dressed in print gowns. The 
next evening, after the party to which I alluded, I was at 
another Mormon’s house—a Scotchman’s. He said to me, 
*¢ We are not allowed to drink ; but never mind, I have 
some good Scotch whisky, and you must make the toddy, 
and all the blame will rest on you.” I went there, and 
we had the toddy and enjoyed ourselves exceedingly well. 
A group of ladies were chatting in one corner. I raiseda 
glass, and advancing towards them, said, ‘* Here’s to the 
ladies ; who wouldn’t be a lady here?” One of them, 
who was nearest to me, said to me in a serious tone, ‘I 
wonder who would be a lady here?” That was all I 
heard from the fair sex on the subject ; to me it was 
enough; it began to dawn on my mind that it was not all 
gold that glittered. 

I met at this house the three wives of my former host, 
and in their presence he was courting the daughter of our 
host for his fourth. Our host had married six wives, 
one of them the daughter of Brigham Young, and Brig- 
ham Young’s eldest son had married his daughter. I 
wonder what relation he was to his father-in-law. Brig- 
ham Young says in effect, ‘‘ Young men, take warning, 
if you don’t marry the young ladies, we old fellows will ; 
so look out.” Under this state of things, when a man 
has six or seven or ten wives, the children are apt to get 
mixed, and lose their parentage so far as the mother is 
concerned. So, to avoid this difficulty, they dress them 
differently—white, pink, blue, and so on. The life of the 
Mormon is sober, steady, characterised by intense in- 
dustry, and economy, bordering on parsimony—work, 
work, work, everywhere. Still, the people are fond of 
amusements, and came out in numbers to hear the Scotch 
songs. One old gentleman I found is an elder there. 
He had thirteen wives, and was wanting a fourteenth. 
One of his wives, an old Scotch lady, said to me, ‘*‘ My 
man canna laugh now ; all his front teeth are gone, and 
he wants to get a new wife, and has no chance till he 
gets a new set of front teeth.” 

So far as I could learn, the people are enthusiastic 
believers in Mormonism ; they sacritice very much to go 
there. I happened to meet with a young man there who 
had come from Scotland. He told me he and his father 
and brother believed in Mormonism, but his mother did 
not, and so they left her to go to Salt Lake—sacrificed 
their dearest affections. Right or wrong, they believe 
what they profess. An old elder among them said to me: 
‘‘T was sent to Scotland to preach Mormonism ; I nearly 
starved there ; went to England ; lost track of my friends ; 
could not get any person to help me, and was compelled 
to rise early in the morning and pick up the crusts from 
the sweepings of the streets. That’s what i did, and 
would do it again if necessary.” Obedience, absolute 
obedience, is the rule. I asked Brigham Young: ‘‘ What 
will you do when the whole power of the United States is 
launched against you?’ Says he: ‘‘ You don’t under- 
stand us; those who, like us, have implicit trust in God, 
do not fear the face of ian.” But I found out that if it 
comes to that they will take ship at San Francisco for one 
of the South Sea Islands as their future and last home. 


Mrs. Stowe is now, if reports be true, preparing the Z'rue 
Story of Cleopatra. 

Philadelphia has, it appears, a society which is named after 
the Poet Laureate, and it has recently been gratified by the 
reception of the following letter: ‘‘ Sept. 9, 1869—Dear Sir, — 
You have done me honour in associating my name with your 
institution, and you have my hearty good wishes for its 
success. Will the following Welsh motto be of any service to 
you? I have it in encrusted tiles on the pavement of my 
entrance hall: ‘Y Gwyr yn erbyn y byd’ (The truth against 
the world). A very old British apothegm and I think a 
noble one, and which may serve your purpose either in Welsh 
or English. Your letter arrived when I was away from 
England, or would have been earlier answered.—Believe me, 
yours truly, A. TENNYSON.” 

The theatrical world, the Orchestra hints, is full of rumours 
of litigation. A dispute between Mr. Sothern and Mr. Byron 
is likely to come into the law courts, owing to the refusal of 
the former to play the part assigned him in Mr. Byron’s new 
comedy, according to the bargain between them. Mr. Byron 
is reduced to play the part himself. Then hostile elements 
are busy about the Princess’s Theatre. That house suddenly 
closed after the Saturday performance last week, to the aston- 
ishment of everybody connected with it; and it is said that 
an action will be brought against Mr. Boucicault for non- 
delivery of the play with which the Princess’s season should 
have opened. This drama was to have been number two of 
the Formosa series, and the second exemplification that Mr. 
Boucicault, to use his own words, ‘‘has opened this thorough- 
fare and means to keep it open.” Altogether, what with free 
fights among opera singers in the provinces, and legal warfare 
at home, the theatrical community seems in a very exasperated 
state, 


Theatres and Amusements, 


—— 


Drury Lane.—Belles of the Kitchen—(At Ten Minutes to Eight) Formos 
—Borrowed Plumes. Seven. 

HAYMARKET.—Founded on Facts—(At a Quarter to Eight) New Men and 
Old Acres—A Daughter to Marry. Seven. 

ADELPH!.—Too Much of a Good Thing—(At a Quarter to Eight) Lost at 
Sea—Domestic Economy. Seven. 

Str np.—Among the Breakers—The Toodles—The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. Half-past Seven. 

PRINCE OF WALES’s.—Quite by Accident—(At Eight) School—A Winning 
Hazard. Half-past Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—Treasure Trove—(At Eight) She Stoops to Conquer—Ballet. 
Seven. 

GLozgr.—A Household Fairy—(At a Quarter to Eight)—Not Such a Fool as 
he Looks—A Breach of Promise. Seven. 
Gatety.—Lischen and Fritzchen—(At a Quarter to Eight) A Life Chase— 
(At Ten Minutes past Ten) Linda of Chamouni—Ballet. Seven. 
Lyceum.—A Kiss in the Dark—Hamlet—A Legal Impediment. Half-past 
Seven. 

O.ymric.—Jeannette’s Wedding—(At a Quarter to Eight) Little Em’ly—Old 
Gooseberry. Seven. 

New QueeEn’s.—Perfection—{At a Quarter-past Eight) The Turn of the 
Tide. Seven. 

Ho.porn.—The Lottery Ticket—(At Eight) The Gamester—The Waterman 
Seven. 

NEw Royaury.—Checkmate—(At Nine) The Beast and the Beauty—Sea- 
gulls. Half-past Seven. 

ROYAL CHARING-CROSS.—Room for the lLadies—Little Fibs—(At a 
Quarter-past Nine) Very Little Faust, and More Mephistopheles 
—An Hero foran Hour. Half-past Seven. 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE AND Circus, Hotgorn.—Equestrian Performances. 
Morning Performances Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

PoLyTEcHnic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

OcroBER 31. SunpDAY.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
NovEeMBeER 1. Monday.—Sun rises 6.55 A.M. 

7 2. Tuesday.—Mich. Law Term begins. 
. Wednesday.—New Moon 11.35 P.M. 
. Thursday.—Length of night, 14h. 35m. 
. Friday.—Clock after sun, 16m. 16 sec. 
. Saturday.—Duration of twilight lh. 57m. 
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TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


Tae Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) .......seeeeeeeeesee 178, Od. 
Half a Year ae oes cect eccces 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year Fr : 4s. 4d. 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders (on Fleet- 
treet), to be made payable to C. M. Jenkins, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

Tue Lapy’s Own PavER may be obtained at all the principal Railway- 
stations, at Messrs. Smith and Son’s Stalls. 

ALL communications intended for the EprTor should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.0 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR FRANCE AND THE CONTINENT. 


LY earl yur. oiegsccdec set Fete arieh et ones 24 francs. 
Half sy carly iavcsresscssosechtctactacees 12 eee 
Qilartérly teres tet sec cette cert e rere rere Or 33} 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 17, Rue Notre Dame Des Victoires, Paris. 


Any readers who may find a difficulty in procuring THE 
Lapy’s Own Paver from their newsagents, or experience any 
irregularity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 
publisher. 

*,* Our next portrait will be that of Lord Derby; and we 
have also ready portraits of Dr. Bonar (the well-known autho” 
of ‘* Hymns of Faith and Hope,” &c.), and Pére Hyacinthe. 


SUBSCRIBER.— Where the walnut juice is employed for the 
purpose you mention it is usually prepared at home, the 
compoundsatthe shopsmostly, wefear, containing deleterious 
ingredients. Why wish to use it at all? At the best, its 
effects are but transitory, and hence continued applications 
are necessary. 2. Wedonot know who is the publisher 
of the song you wish to obtain. 

ONE WHO WAS PRESENT.—We are much obliged to you for 
your thoughtfulness in sending us the lines on the wreck of 
the Royal Charter, but they are scarcely of sufficient merit 
for publication. : ; 

Mitty (Dalston).—Yes, we shall publish a special illustrated 
Christmas number this year, to contain Christmas stories, 
games, charades, Christmas Cookery, &c. We are much 
gratified by your good opinion, and would thank you for 
the trouble you have taken to bring the Lapy’s OWN PAPER 
before such of your friends as were not familiar with it. 
We shall be most happy to forward the specimen copies if 
you will furnish us with the addresses, 

Mrs. A. C. A.—Pass a belt ribbon through slits in your cir- 
cular, front and back, to confine it at the waist, letting the 
sides flow over the arm. Your purple dress should be short 
with tunic skirt and redingote. 

L.—A bonnet of rich warm Lucifer-red velvet, with shaded 
ostrich tips and black scarf-veil, will suit your complexion. 
The alpaca dress for your sister should have a slight train, 
a sash, revers waist, and coat-sleeves. White dresses with 
piqué cloth or plush over-sacque are worn by children just 
in short clothes. F 

K. A. §.—A high-crowned black straw hat, with turned-up 
brim trimmed with black velvet and scarlet cock’s plumes, 
will be suitable with your black alpaca. Very small hoops 


will be worn. pe : 
AMANDA.—Put a puff of alpaca edged with sill on the skirt 


of your suit to outline an upper skirt. Three pufis below. 


Short basque with belt. } 
Nae oti dress of blue cashmere will answer with your 


checked silk. , ‘ 
Lover or Ferns.—Raising ferns from seed is easy, as may 
be inferred from the quantity of young plants coming up in all 
ferneries ; but the seed is very fine, and would be easily 
blown away. When the fronds exhibit signs of ripening, 
lay the leaves on paper, backs downwards ; dab the leaf, 
rub the fronts, and the seeds will fall off. Get ready a pan 
full of carefully-prepared soil; flatten the surface, and 
sift the seed on to it, sprinkle with a little water, and cover 
with a glass. Do not neglect watering, or let the surface ge*_ 
dry until the seed is up. = 
Frank.—Make your alpaca dress with demi-train, 
Waist, ane sabot sleeves. Trim with on gh silk - 
each side, and ravelled to form fringe. The hie” 3 
band is best for winter dresses. : af peck with 
SuBscriBeR.—Shorten your infant’s long dre‘jgeg, and Jet him 
wear white with coloured merino gacques for best: merino 
and flannel for ordinary use. Sel : 


Constant ReApER.—On silk skirts the pleated bands are 


five inches wide and merely turned in at the edges oven 


a rl 


foundation net. In woollen materials the edges are hemmed 
by machine or bound. The front of the basque skirt turned 
back on top and faced is the revers trimming we alluded to, 


Our Gach OTHE. 


[For regulations, &c., see our Number for Oct. 9.) 
—_>—_— 

WANTED, a Bradford family washing machine in good con- 
dition. Please state what is required in exchange.—SToRMY 
PETREL. ; 

I wisn for a good small collection of maidenhair ferns, 
Will give other ferns, or music.—Dopo. 

I sHoutp like to make an exchange for the full score of 
The Prodigal Son, by Mr. Sullivan. Will give liberally of 
books or music.—CLARA. . : 

WantTeD, a pair of blue and gold sleeve-links, Will give a 
gold neck-chain. —TITAN. 


We have forwarded letters to ‘‘ Mona.” 


Che Lady's Obon Bayer, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1869. 


THE death of Lord Derby at that age which the 
Psalmist describes as the natural limit of human life 
cannot be called premature. The long struggle is over, 
and a voice which commanded attention in Parliament 
for half a century will never again be heard within its 
walls. The noble lord died on Saturday last as such 
a man might wish to die; in the bosom of his family, 
deeply mourned by all who knew him, regretted by his 
Sovereign, lamented by his party, reverenced by his 
country, honoured and respected even by the bitterest 
of his political opponents. A few months of rest and 
retirement from the heat and burden of party strife 
have been allowed, to relieve him from fatigues which 
he had long endured for the sake of others, rather than 
from any ambition of his own, to permit the world 
to forget the anger and the calumny of the struggle, 
and to recall all that endeared the veteran statesman to 
Englishmen of every rank and of all opinions. Very few 
are left of the generation of public men of whomhe was 
almostthe youngest and perhaps the most brilliant. Lord 
Russell survives in person, but politically he is almost 
extinct ; Lord Grey, who held a subordinate place in 
the first Government of which Lord Derby was a 
member, has long since renounced all active participa- 
tion in the. aspirations and the strife of party ; the old 
{riends and opponents of the great Conservative leader 
had preceded him to the grave, and the generation 
which mourns him has known him only in one position 
—as the honoured and all powerful chief of his party, 
but of a party so constantly in opposition, so in- 
variably in a minority, that but little opportunity has 
been given to its leader of rivalling the achievements 
and the reputation earned in the field of active legisla- 


tion and government by younger and, perhaps, inferior 
men. —_——— 


A case of some importance to ladies has just been 
decided at the Liverpool County Court, and though 
notice of appeal has been given, the probability is 
that the finding of the Liverpool judge will only be 
confirmed. In the case in question, a solicitor named 
Mr. Henry Christian brought an action against the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company to re- 
cover 25/., the value of certain articles of dress and 
ornament belonging to his wife and daughter, which 
had been lost on the Company’s line. Mrs. and Miss 
Christian were returning from an evening party in 
Liverpool, and were taking their seats in the eleven 
o'clock train for Southport, when a porter told them 
that the box which they had with them, and which 
contained the dresses, &e., could not be taken in the 
carriage, but must be removed to the goods van. Mrs. 
Christian objected, on the ground that the box was 
insecurely fastened, but the porter undertook to cord 
it, and so it was removed. When they arrived at 
Southport the box was missing, and had not since 
been found. The main defence was that the plaintiff 
could not claim under the Common Carriers’ Act for 
a higher value than 10/., as no special declaration had 
been made to the Company. But for the plaintiff it 
was urged that the Company had waived their right to 
plead the Common Carriers’ Act by the act of their 
own servant taking charge of the box and putting it 
in the van. His Honour ruled that he could only 
allow the plaintiff to recover for such articles as were 


really necessary for passengers, and a verdict was given 
for 27. 12s. 6d. 


From Athens and Constantinople we get a variety of 
accounts about the visit of the Empress of the French 
and suite to King George and the Sultan, and the 
arrival of her Majesty at Cairo. One account of the 
visit of the Empress to Athens says: “ Her Majesty 
only paid a brief visit to the Greek Court, and would 
ere Deen pleased to have gone there incognito, know- 
inge tit e national treasury is unable to support any 

+e “enditure.” A Constantinople despatch in- 
extra €X} : eco cid By 
forms us ho.” the Sultan entertained the Empress. 
The ladies of th? Crescent and the Cross have met and 
embraced: as-iif. there never had been any historical 
Crusades, and as if ole prejudices and customs ought 


to be forgotten. What a change since the days of 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu! The next generation 


may witness a whole Turkish family visiting Paris, 
the ladies wearing Parisian modes, and driving un- 
veiled in the Bois de Boulogne. One day during her 
Majesty’s stay at Constantinople a solemn high mass 
was celebrated in the Armenian Catholic Church at Pera 
by Monseigneur Hassoun, the Armenian Patriarch, and 
Monseigneur Plyn, delegate of the Holy See. Twenty- 
four mitred prelates of the Armenian Catholic and 
other Oriental Churches in communion with Rome 
took part in the service. All appeared in gorgeous 
vestments. A throne was erected for the Empress, 
and smaller thrones for the Patriarch and Papal dele- 
gate, also tribunes for the niece of the Empress, the 
Duchess of Alba, the ladies in attendance, and the 
Ottoman dignitaries. The church was most beauti- 
fully decorated and crowded with spectators, and the 
scene presented a splendid ecclesiastical pageant. At 
the conclusion of the service the Empress Eugénie 
descended from the throne, and, prostrating herself at 
the foot of the altar, received the Patriarch’s benedic- 
tion. The Empress has presented to this church a 
tapestry copy of Raphael’s “ Transfiguration,” manu- 
factured expressly at the Gobelins, and valued at 
10,0007. The Empress drove afterwards through the 
streets of Pera, which were almost impassable on 
account of the throng, and everywhere met with a 
most enthusiastic reception. Illuminations followed 
at night, when the Turkish ladies drove about in car- 
riages. The ships and the stores of the Bosphorus 
were again one blaze of light and fire. The Empress 
left Constantinople on the afternoon of October 19 for 
Alexandria, taking the direct route. The Sultan bade 
her Majesty farewell at the Palace of Beglerbey. The 
Imperial yacht Aigle was accompanied by the French 
men-of-war Ajaccio and Forbin, and by the Sultan’s 
yacht and four Turkish ironclads. Troops lined both 
sides of the Bosphorus, and the forts fired a parting 
salute. Her Majesty arrived at Alexandria at day- 
break on the 22nd, and proceeded direct to Cairo, 
accompanied by the Khedive, who had arrived pre- 
viously from Cairo to receive her Majesty. 

In our Jast number we recited to our readers the 
pathetic narrative of the loss of his youngest child, an in- 
fant of seventeen months old, by Lieut.-Colonel Hickie, 
though, happily, we were enabled to add that the 
child had been recovered. The nurse has since been 
brought before the magistrates at Maidenhead, charged 
with the offence of abduction. The justice-room was 
crowded during the hearing of the evidence, and the 
case had evidently excited great interest in all parts 
of the country. Colonel Hickie stated that the 
child’s curls had been cut off and the clothing 
altered, and, the prisoner having been duly cautioned, 
made the following statement, in a tone scarcely 
audible, to the Bench :— 

In my saying that I had not done with Mrs. Hickie yet, it 
was because she said she would not pay me my wages until I 
told her what made me so unhappy in her house. I intended 
to enter into particulars about things unpleasant in the 
kitchen before I would leave, and that was the reason I spoke 
so. After that Mrs. Hickie said I was not fit for service. 
She advised me not to take another situation, and that was 
the reason I resolved not to go into another situation again, 
and I thought I would take a parlour and commence dress- 
making, and I was grieved to leave the child, as I loved it so, 
and I made up my mind to take the child with me. I did not 
think of the grief of the parents, or I would not have done it. 
The day following I was very sorry, ard would have returned 
the child if I had had the means of doing so. I took a 
parlour until I thought what I should do. I would have seen 
about sending the child back again only I caught a severe 
cold on the morning I arrived in Liverpool. I was very 
ill. I was unable to see about it for two or three days. On 
Saturday week following I asked the landlady’s daughter to 
go to the priest and ask him to come to me, as I had 
something important to tell him, and I received 
word that I was to go to the priest myself. I went, 
and she faccompanied me, but as he was in the chapel 
I could not see him, and I had to wait for the priest till he 
came into the confessional. I told him that if he would come 
to my house I could explain the thing better, as it was con- 
cerning a child I had taken from its parents. He did not say 
he would or he would not come, so I went home, and on Fri- 
day I thought he might come, but he did not up to the after- 
noon, and then I resolved to write to Mr. Hickie myself, and 
asked the landlady for envelope and paper, and I wrote last 
Sunday as follows : Mr. Hickie,—If you desire to have your 
child you will find her at 7, Jude’s-place North, Liverpool.” 
I addressed the envelope and put on a penny stamp, and I 
was just going to put on my things to post the letter when the 
detective came, and I gave him the letter. Whilst the child 
was with me I treated her well, and as for the cutting off her 
hair, it was because it wanted cutting, and to strengthen it, 
as it was weak, very uneven, and it always came in her eyes, 
T had no bad feeling whatever against Mr. and Mrs. Hickie. 
The prisoner, who during her statement became very 
flushed, was then committed for trial. 


The visit of the Queen to the City of London on the 
occasion of opening the new bridge at Blackfriars and 
the Holborn Viaduct is still, its would seem, contin- 
gent upon Her Majesty’s health on the day fixed for 
the ceremony—viz., Saturday, the 6th of November 
a circumstance which, it is suggested in some quarters, 
has not been sufficiently borne in mind. From the 
first it is understood Her Majesty had made that a 
condition of being present at the ceremony, but it is 
feared the generous, but, perhaps, too exuberant 
loyalty of the citizens had forgotten or ignored the 
contingency. Some may fancy they stood excused for 
their precipitancy, having regard to the circumstance 


td @ 
that it is about eighteen years since the Queen paid 
State visit to the City of London, which from 1™ cal’ 
immemorial has been conspicuous for its loyalty: Cow: 
ried occasionally to the very verge of romance. pity 
pared with the grand ceremonial more than t on: 
eight years ago, on the occasion of opening Lop 


gil 
bridge by William IV. and his consort, the ina 
ration of the two grand engineering works in the, mple 
now approaching completion promises to be 2 af 
and unimposing affair, but for the expected preruee 
and countenance of the Queen. At present it be me 
exactly known which way Her Majesty will oye! 
if she should be able to come, whether by the BS ae 
and traditional road of Temple-bar, or by a come 
tively private way on the opposite side of the Tee 
leading more directly to the new bridge at B tiot) 
friars. The arrangements are subject to modifica will 
but at present the probability is that the QueeP way 
arrive at the bridge towards noon, by whicheve™ @ 
she may go; that she will be received at the e? ‘h ait’ 
there by the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, with the Chi 


2 Com 
man and other members of the Bridge-house ne) 
mittee, and presented with an address of weleack’ 


that she will then proceed along Bridge-street, ! quchs 
friars, Farringdon-street, under the new V0", 
along Farringdon-road, Charterhouse-street, 28 "ip. 
the western side of the New Meat Market in the 
field, and then by way of Giltspur-street 1 |, 
entrance of the Holborn Viaduct. There also f 
address will probably be presented to Her MajestY opt 
Mr. Deputy Fry, the Chairman of the Tmprover™ ic 
Committee of the Corporation, by which this gis" nt 
work has been superintended from its commence” 
and, having formally declared the great highway ill 
have been opened to the public, the QueeD ing 
probably return by way of Oxford-street to Buck”? 
ham Palace or to Windsor Castle. 
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Brussels, a city hitherto remarkably free Bho 
pn 


desperate crimes, has just been the scene 
horrible and mysterious murder of two ladies “of 
old lady named Van de Poel, more than eighty you na 
age, and her daughter, aged thirty-six, have for 2 dé 
time past lived alone in a large house in the }Y tbe 
Brabant, the street in which the arrival side ° : 
Northern Railway-station is situated. They po, 
considerable property, but were of penurious 

and had very little intercourse with their neig" 
who consequently knew nothing of their movee, ¢ 
Last Sunday week a relative called at the hous® je 
found it closed and the word “ absent” placed 0? pd 
door. He called again twice during the wee™ «yg 
finding this unusual notice still on the door, and is 
unable to effect an entrance, his suspicions "op 
aroused, and he communicated with the police: nlf 
the Wednesday evening the premises were ore ad 
entered, when both the ladies were foun ably 
in the lower part of the house, having appa ote 

been murdered by blows on the head, 1 } Be 
with some blunt, heavy weapon like a ha® the 
It is supposed that the murder was committed Oe ich 
previous Thursday, as the daily newspapers t? ‘n 

the ladies subscribed, dating from Friday mor det 
were lying in the lobby, having been pushe ‘abl 
the door. The remains of supper were on the pout? 
with a lamp which had burnt out. . The neigh thé 
heard no noise or cries on the night on WHC™, js 
murder is supposed to have been committed. , the 
now thought that the motive for the murder yes ich 
obtaining possession of a sum of 11,000 francs," 4, 9 
it appears Mdme. Van de Poel sold out of the" one 
few weeks previously, and which is missing. dy in 
man who had been employed by the murdered ]aQ js 
the repairs of her property has been arreste > od 
face is bruised and scratched, his clothes até 
stained, and he cannot account for his whereabow eo? 
the night when the murder is supposed to hav? 
committed. —_——__ 


nob 
We give details in another column of a sad, Ve jo 
very rare, case of unused wealth and actual stat 

at Brixton. A widow lady of seventy years he 
occupied two rooms in Milton-street, Vaggall-roa®’ ; 
seems to have been of a morbid turn of mI? 6 the 
gether, never speaking to the other inmates 5 
house, and often not showing herself to ary use 
several days. Her landlady becoming alarme 2 ped 
her room to be opened by the police, and the Wie 


old woman was found dead in her bed. The ap orl 


: iver 
courage of which women have so often g1V@". 
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,ereln 
in them, a large gold watch and 112 8° fe ed 5 
Testimony was also given that the deceased PJ 
“ good income from money in the Bank of 
and, further, that she had relatives to who? A § 
has been duly communicated. The most a is tbe 
conclusion that we can draw from such @ story 2 ti” 
an insane fear of coming to want at some ih 


1 her 
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the fees upon a weak and eccentric mind, and that 
in Niortunate lady literally died lest she might not 
mj ae starved herself for fear the Bank of England 
Sht fail and she want food in years to come. Such is 
jee folly! Yet, in truth, as a contemporary well 
tek Ves, for feeble anxious natures—especially for 
ats ae frightened ladies, ignorant as they generally 
of 9 the rudiments of monetary business—the dread 
ee ae ruin and destitution In old age is but too 
aise no vain chimera. When savings banks and 
oe ance companies fall in ruin, the fear which 
i & delusion for the old lady at Brixton 
mes a dread reality for thousands of hap- 
thes ones atl over England, and if some of 
tiy beforehand were tormented by alarms and 
“ven to adopt the most rigid economy, who is there 
The can say they were labouring under a mistake ? 
a wrought by such failures is but half under- 
sate when we think of it as limited to a certain 
hite number of persons actually robbed of their 
Babette: There is double harm done in two much 
~ ise classes. The timid and anxious throughout the 
their. community are made more anxious: still, till 
poor brains are often on the verge of giving way 
la “er the pressure of the knowledge that not all their 
Curs and self-denial may suffice to preserve those 
“arest to them from ruin. And those who are in- 
Med, cn the other hand, to be reckless and _self-in- 
capes find the best of arguments to cry, “ Let us 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,” seeing that those 
10 have toiled the hardest, who have been frugal and 
‘wifty, ave robbed of their carnings, and left in the 
Xd no better off than themselves. 


According to the correspondent of a contemporary, 
atrimonial engagements are concluded in a very 
Usiness-like manner at the watering-place of Neen- 

the | An open bargaining respecting the amount of 
lady’s portion takes place in the presence of both 
amilies, The bridegroom begins by demanding too 
ees and the bride’s father by offering too little, and 
- €n they make alternate bids, the one coming down 
~ 2d the other going up, till they see if they cat nieet 
‘0 the middle. 1f they agree the fiddlers are sent for, 
€ friends summoned, and the engagement celebrated 
Ya dance andasupper. ‘I was present (says the 
“Orrespondent) at the wedding ofa pretty peasant girl of 
“ighteen years of age, whose father, being very rich, had 
Consented to give her 6,000 thalers, The wedding itself 
18 connected with several droll customs. On the morn- 
ing of the hanpy day the bride sends two of her 
“lends to the bridegroom to know if he will marry her. 
this he stoutly refuses. She then sends a second 
ime, and with the same result. The third time she 
Sends him a broom, and then he relents, and returns a 
avourable answer. The bride then sets out for the 
‘idegroom’s house, riding under a sort of arbour, 
Wilt on the top of the waggon which contains all her 
8e0ds and chattels. When she arrives she beckons to 
€r poorer friends among the crowd, and distributes 
Some of her possessions among them. The bridegroom 
€n brings a ladder, mounts the lofty waggon, and 
“arries his lady down. But the oddest custom is one 
at immediately follows the ceremony. As soon as 
€ young couple have left the church bride and 
idegroom run off in different directions, as if they 
ad done a foolish thing and wanted to get out of it. 
€ friends run after them, and when they are caught 
€ bridesmaids and bridegroom’s men have to ran- 


Some them by standing treat all round. On the above- 


Mentioned occasion the bride made a rush for a 
Utcher’s shop close to the church, but was caught at 
nce by her ribbons behind. The bridal dress was 
also very curious. Both bride and her six brides- 
Thaids wore enormous cylindrical hats about ten inches 
igh, completely covered with very large red beads 
and little mirrors. Besides this, they wore the usual 
amber necklaces and broad silver breastplates, some- 

Ing like a cuirass. The bride was distinguished by 
the addition of eight broad ribbons of gold brocade, 
Wo on each side and four behind, by one of which 
She was caught. It must be remembered that, not- 
Withstanding all this display of wealth, the people 

am describing are merely of the peasant class. As 
4 striking instance of their simple habits, I may men- 
on that the wife’s dowry is always paid in good 
Silver coin, which is hoarded in a chest and never used 
ull necessity obliges. Thus the young lady’s 6,000 

alers, which weighed upwards of two hundredweight, 
tre a mere dead capital. There are evidently no 
Rinaldos about Neendorf.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY 


punt Friendly’s Nursery Keepsake, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Teutiful Women, a Series of Photographs, large 4to, 42s., cloth. 
Bye 8 (Elihu) Jacob and Joseph, etc., illustrated, 12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Dare Picture Teaching for Young and Old, 5s., cloth. 

ich 8 Dream, by A. of “Recommended to Mercy,” 3 vols., 31s. 6d., cloth. 
Flor €ns’s Christmas Books, illustrated, crown 8vo, 12s., cloth. 

q ood M‘Donald (Autobiography of), 2 vols., crown Svo, 21s., cloth. 
How (Thos. ), illustrated by Gustave Doré, folio, 21s., cloth. 
Tacks oT Know? by Author of “‘ What makes Me Grow ? 8s. 6d., cloth. 
farshats Our Dumb Neighbours, 5s., cloth. 
Owe dall’s Story of the Two Margarets, 12mo, 2s., cloth. 
Scotts What Little Hands can Do, 12mo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 
8 Lady of the Lake, Photographs, crown Svo, 12s. 64., cloth. 


Mr. B : 
Visit uckstone, we hear, has some idea of paying a farewell 


‘ymarket for about eight months, 


to America; Mr. Sothern being acting manager cf the| Bhopal, Her Highness the Shah Jehan Begum has just esta- 
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Constance Aylmer ; a Story of the Seventeenth Century. 
By H. F. P. (Hodder and Houghton.) 
THERE is a good deal of quaint individuality in this story, 
which fully compensates for the rather quiet tenor of the 
plot. The narrative carries us back to the New Amster- 
dam of the seventeenth century, and brings before us, 
with considerable vividness, events and characters that 
form an instructive contrast to our own less sturdy, stir- 
ring days. The book is one that may be read with both 
pleasure and profit, the writer having traversed ground 
that is too little worked by popular story-tellers. 

The Book of Brave Ballads. With Sixteen Coloured Illus- 
trations by John Gilbert. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.) 
WE cannot too heartily thank the enterprising publishers 
of this truly handsome juvenile book for bringing these 
brave old ballads, that have charmed so many thousands 
of honest young hearts, and been productive of so much 
healthful merriment in days gone by, within reach of our 
children. ‘There is a genuine ring about the verses, a 
manly courage and true chivalry that must fire boyish 
ardour and cause the reader to enter with a zest into the 
spirit of those ‘‘ good old times ” which moralists harp on, 
but which, though looking so attractive through the mist of 
age, would scarcely suit our modern notions of ease and 
comfort. The coloured illustrations accompanying the 
text are thoroughly well executed, and the print is clear 
and bold, while the showy binding adds to the general 
effect, rendering the volume a thoroughly attractive one 
for those troublesome ‘‘ boys of the family ” that mamma 

is so apt to grumble about, but could so ill spare. ; 
The Pulpit and the Pew: thewr Duties to Hach Other and to 

God. By the Rev. Morisey PunsHon. (Clarke and 

Co., 13, Fleet-street.) 
Tuts little book, of some sixty pages, consists of two ad- 
dresses on the mutual duties of the ministry and society, 
or, in other words, the Evangelical principle of ministerial 
and lay co-operation in the work of evangelising, which 
were delivered by the author in the Richmond-street 
Church, Toronto, and published at the request of the 
Canadian Conference. Mr. Punshon, who is, as is well 
known, one of the most eloquent preachers of the 
Wesleyan body, went to America on recovering from his 
severe attack of illness, and his labours across the Atlantic 
seem to have been specially welcome and suecessful. 
Phese two discourses reveal many of those flashes of 
eloquent appeal and beauty of metaphor that have madé 
him so deserved}y popular, and they will therefore doubt- 
less be received by his English admirers as a pleasant 
niemento from a gifted friend. 

Of nursery literature a parcel of unusual attractions 
has reached us from Messrs. Warne and Co., Bedford- 
street, Covent Garden. It comprises The Nursery Night- 
ingale, and a series of Picture Puzzle Toy Books—“ The 
House we Live In,” ‘‘Our Holidays,” ‘* Holiday Fun,” 
and ‘¢ The Nursery Play Book.” The Nursery Nightingale 
supplies a series of ditties for the little ones, set to music, 
as simple ag it is tunesome, by Madame Borrani, a lady 
who some time since laid us under a lasting debt of grati- 
tude by her excellent arrangement of our time-honoured 
nursery rhymes. When we state that the present series 
affords us really attractive melodies to such indispensable 
old friends of Rabydom as ‘‘Good Dobbin,” ‘‘ Ride a 
Cock-horse,” ‘‘ I had a Little Pony,” with others of the 
same class, and that the whole collection only costs a shil- 
ling, we have said suflicient, we doubt not, to induce 
many of our readers to make it their own. In the 
Picture Puzzle Toy Books we have a novelty at last, and a 
capital idea it is. The books consist of designs tastefully 
printed in colours, with numbered blanks in various 
parts of the pictures, the said blanks having to be filled 
up by the fortunate little owners of the book with a cor- 
responding series of numbered figures. These figures 
are printed on separate pages, and have to be carefully 
cut out and gummed over the blanks, the object in this 
peing not only to interest the little ones, but te instruct 
them by compelling the exercise of care, patience, and 
ingenuity. Mothers will find this cheap series of toy 
books of great service to them now that the days are so 
rapidly closing in, necessitating a greater confinement to 
the house of the younger branches of the family. 
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A most disastrous fire has laid waste a wing of the Emperor's 
Palace at Pekin. The loss entailed is a very serious one. In 
the Wu-yin-tien—the principal buildings destroyed—were 
stored a large and very valuable coilection of the books 
published by order of those magnificent patrons of literature 
the Manchu Emperors, and of blocks for printing. 

A telegram from New York states that Miss Bateman has 
achieved a great success in Mary Warner, at Booth’s Theatre. 

Mr. J. A. Froude is going to bring his ‘‘ History of England” 
to a close with the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and not (as 
originally announced) with the death of Elizabeth. The con- 
cluding volumes are to be published in the course of a few days. 

‘‘The fourth estate” is about to be productive as well as 
critical in operatic matters. A new opera—entitled Mootla ; 
or the Indian Witch, is to be brought out at Brooklyn next 
month. The libretto is by Mr. Edward de Nyse, of the 
Telegram, and_the music is by Mr. E. B. Moore, one of the 
editors of the New York Tribune. 

A “History of Operas,” by M. Félix Clement, comprising 
the analysis and nomenclature of French and foreign works, 
from the origin of opera to our day, is commenced in the 
columns of Le Ménestrel. 

The Italian Opera in St. Petersburg is to be opened on the 
3rd of November, either with Sappho or with Semira- 
mide, in which the Marchisio sisters are to make their 
début. Madame Adelina Patti is to arrive on the Sth of 
November. 

Mr. Dion Boucicault, it is rumoured, is so indisposed, 
through overtaxing his mental capacities, that his medical 
attendant has ordered his immediate departure abroad, as the 
only chance of recruiting his health. 

A bust of Madame Adelina Patti, with the coronet of a 
marquise on the pedestal, has just been placed in the saloon 
of the Italian Opera at Paris. 
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School, where boys are to be taught the art of weaving 
carpets, tape, socks, and other articles of cotton manufacture. 
Competent instructors have been entertained for this purpose, 
and a system of money stipends has also been adopted, to 
ensure regular attendance on the part of the pupils. Colonel 
Daly has been requested to convey to the Begum an expres- 
sion of the satisfaction with which the Governor-General in 
Council has received this intelligence. 

Another cathedral has passed through the hands of Mr. G. 
G. Scott in the process of restoration. This is the little 
cathedral of St. Asaph. The chancel of this work has re- 
ceived the benefit of Mr. Scott’s care and experience ; also 
the crossing, which has been groined with oak, which contains 
the stalls, throne, and choir seats. The original style, de- 
corated, has been kept in view in the restorations, which 
comprised, in detail, ‘six chancel windows, one of which is 
appropriated to a memorial in stained glass of Mrs. Hemans, 
The stalls have been cleaned and replaced, as of old, and a 
new pavement of Minton’s tiles laid down. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul left Liverpool for America last 
week. 

The Viscountess Clifden attended a meeting of the Kil- 
kenny Musical and Reading Society, at the Atheneum, on 
Thursday evening last week, and was elected president of the 
committee, which is chiefly composed of ladies. 

Miss Whately, daughter of the late Archbishop, and not 
unknown to literature, is now, an American journal states, at 
the head of a first-class paying female seminary in Cairo, 
Egypt, with two hundred pupils. 

Drury-lane Theatre has been secured by the opposition 
opera company for next season—that is to say for a period of 
four months. As it is, without any exception, the most 
happily constructed house in London in an acoustic sense, and 
is, moreover, quite large enough for all artistic purposes, the 
opposition must be esteemed fortunate in obtaining possession. 

The ‘‘ Bride’s Mirror’ is the title of a novel for Hindoo 
ladies. It is written in the chastest colloquial style, and 
depicts with close fidelity and artistic skill, not merely the 
every-day life of the Indian Mussulman, but that inner 
domestic life from which he is so unwilling to draw the veil. 
The publication of this work is a most remarkable incident in 
the history of Hindoo literature, Sir William Muir and Mr, 
Kempson vouch for the style, and the author, Mahomed Nazir 
Ahmad, Settlement Officer at Jaloun, has received a reward 
of 1,000 rs. from Government, which has also taken 2,000 
copies of the work. It is intended to recommend the book to 
the Board of Examiners. 

Mr. G. H. Lewes has just lost his second son, aged twenty- 
five, after a painful lingering illness. 

Mr. T. Artbur Chappell has issued his manifesto for the 
forthcoming season of the Monday Popular Concerts. There 
will be sixteen evening performances, commencing on the 8th 
of November and ending on the 14th of March, besides nine 
Saturday afternoon concerts, beginning on the 27th of No- 
vember and finishing on the 12th of March. Mme. Norman- 
Neruda will be first fiddle at all the concerts before Christmas ; 
Herr Joachim will play first on the 29th of January, and is 
engaged up to Easter. The names of the pianists announced 
are those of Mme. Arabella Goddard, Mme. Schumann, Herr 
Pauer, and Herr Hallé. Piatti will be the permanent violon- 
cellist, and Herr L. Ries the second violin, Benedict remains 
the conductor, or rather the accompanyist, of the vocal music. 

Mr. Harris, late stage manager at Covent-garden, has 
accepted, we learn from the Alusical Standard, a similar 
appointment at the Opera-house in St. Petersburg. 

Miss Minnie Hauck has made a most favourable debut at St. 
Petersburg in Lucia. 

Messrs. Dion Boucicault and Charles Reade are, we hear, 
to supply Messrs. Routledge with a double Christmas number. 
Posssibly, however, Mr. Boucicault’s failure of health may 
interfere with the arrangement. 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton has addressed a letter to the Times 
of which the following is the more important part: ‘‘ Mr. 
John Camden Hotten, publisher, Piccadilly, in a shilling 
manual on Byron’s affairs, has appended my name to an 
article, said to be taken from the Vimes, on Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe’s accusation against the deceased poet. I request to be 
allowed to state that, as you well know, I am not the author 
of the article in question, nor am 1 aware who is the real 
author. It is an utter mis-statement that I wrote what Mr. 
Hotten has extracted and published, nor do I agree with the 
sentiments of the article.” 

A new three-act farce—for such, in fact, it is rather than a 
‘¢drama,” in the conventional sense of the phrase—bearing 
the strange title of Not Such a Fool as He Looks, was brought 
out at the Globe on Saturday evening, and served to introduce 
its author, Mr. H. J. Byron, to a London audience in the 
capacity of en actor. The character he assumed was one that 
might have severely tested the skill of a practised comedian, 
but he sustained it with capital effect. We shall shortly give 
a portrait of Mr. Byron in our columns. 

The private view of the Winter Exhibition of British and 
Foreigh Pictires will take place at the French Gallery, Pall- 
mall, to-day, the 30th inst. The gallery will be opened to 
the public on Monday. ‘ 


A Hindoo authoress is somewhat of a novel idea, The 
native papers are loud in the praise of a certain Kailashasini 
Devi, who has written ‘ta book in prose and verse of tender 
effusions on the beauty of creation and the mercy of the 
Creator.’ The work is called ‘‘ Vishwa Shobha,” and_ is 
dedicated to the author’s husband, who is doubtless, like 
herself, a member of the Brahmo community. 

“ Piccadilly, Past and Present,” a work upon which Mr. 
Hotten has been engaged for many years, 18 nearly ready for 
the press. The book will have 150 illustrations, coloured and 
plain. About fifteen years ago. the late Mr. Dudley Costello 
and the present publisher conceived the plan of a book about 
Piccadilly. The death of the editor having prevented the 
completion of the original plan, the publisher has arranged 
the materials, and prepared the work for press. 

At the opening of the Wedgwood Institute at Burslem on 
Monday afternoon, the following letter from Mr. Ruskin was 
read: **I have ordered my publisher to forward copies of 
four of my books, which may perhaps be found useful in the 
library of the Wedgwood Institute, namely, ‘Queen of the 
Air,’ ‘Ethics in the Dust, ‘Crown of Olive,’ ‘Unto this 
Last.’ ‘They are the only ones I wish to be read in their pre- 
sent form.” 

A correspondent writes that ‘‘the late Mr. John Hunter, 
whose death in the Isle of Thanet on the 12th inst. has been 
announced, had a mind far beyond the superintendence of his 
robe-making and tailoring business in Maddox-street. With- 
out prospect of remuneration he incurred an outlay of several 
thousand pounds in publishing the splendid ‘History of the 
British Orders of Knighthood,’ which had been written and 
compiled by Sir Harris Nicolas. Other authors have under- 
taken arduous works gratuitously, but the case of a London 


In addition to the existing educational institutions in} tradesman making heavy pecuniary sacrifices in the cause of 


‘| literature is sufficiently singular to entitle Mr. Hunter to 


blHshed a school of industry, to be called the Prince of Walcs’s some mark of respect.” 
? S 
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We touched incident- 
ally on the subject of 
evening dresses in our 
last week’s issue, but 
had, from want of space, 
to hold back details. 
Evening dresses, then, 
for ceremonious parties, 
may be either quite 
\ short or very long. For 
dancing dresses, many 
ladies hope to see short 
| skirts with the court 
train that may be car- 
ried over the arm the 
prevailing style. Tunics, 
skirts, looped in the Pompadour 
style, low round waists, and the Maria Theresa dress of 
last season, will all be repeated. A trained skirt of a 
single colour, with a Pompadour over dress of white, 
striped with bright-coloured satin or else 
chiné, with flowers in their natural tints, 
isa model made by Worth of Paris. Long 
skirts have from one to three side gores 
—only one being used for slight figures, 
and three sloped widths for larger per- 
sons. China crape is the handsomest 
material for tnnics, but few dresses are 
made of it entirely. The appropriate 
trimmings are pleated fiounces of itself 
and Valenciennes lace. It is much used 
for trimming light silks of the same shade. 
Tunics are also made of the grenadine 
gauze. Lindings and bows of velvet trim 
handsome evening dresses. A superb 
white faille has four flounces on the 
train, bound with ruby velvet; the pleats 
are in clusters, with a velvet bow between. 

The Maréchale Robe.—Empress cloth 
robes in patterns called La Maréchale are 
employed for indoor toilettes. ‘he skirt, 
just touching the floor, is of solid colour 
with cashmere stripes on the front width. 
Material for a short redingote is in a con- 
trasting colour, with sash and revers of 
cashmere figures. Blueskirts have white 
redingotes ; black skirts look well with 
sultan, green, or blue jackets. Soft 
Biarritz cloth, like empress, but with 
lengthwise cords, is in all the popular 
colours. 

Velveteens.—Velveteen is largely em- 
ployed for winter suits for ladies and 
children. It may be bought very cheap, 
but it is poor economy to buy such quality, 
as the glossy pile soon wears off, leaving 
the goods defaced and shabby. Twill- 
back English velveteen is the best. It retains its 
pile and colour through hard usage, and will outwear 
two suits of cheaper goods. Prune colour and navy 
blue are more often called for than black this season. 
Silk-faced velveteen with a finish like plush is admired for 
little girls’ suits, bright blue and ruby being popular 
colours. Street sacques for ladies are made of heavy 
velveteen, such as gentlemen wear. 

Trimming Velvets. — Tartan velvet, silk-faced with 
cotton back, is sold in all the clan colours for trimming. 
It is cut bias for bands and pipings. Light-pile German 
velvet, supposed to be all pure silk, is shown in admirable 
blue-black and the fashionable dark colours. The French 
use this trimming velvet for suits, and it answers for 
gored skirts quite as well as wider goods. German velvet 
three-quarters wide is the most convenient width for 
cloaks and suits. Frosted plush, with waving pile like 
Astrakhan, is sold in bright colours for jackets and trim- 
mings. Satin is not so popular as velvet for trimming, 
but there are many who prefer it to anything else. It 
will be more used for dresses and costumes than for 
garniture. Chenille fringe will have a prominent place 
among the winter trimmings. This is a Spanish orna- 
ment which goes well 
with the Spanish co- 
lours, that is, purple, 
orange, or capucine 
stripes on black. This 
fringe is generally of 
one colour, and _ is 
sometimes mixed with 
balls of jet or satin. 
When worn on double 
or triple tunics it is ex- 
tremely stylish. 

Cashmere.—Modistes 
are clesigning suits and 


} 


over dresses, panier 


This is expensive, however. Skeleton skirts 
are seldom used now. Tournures of hair-cloth in puffs 
and ruffles are worn to give the appearance of large hips. 
Crinoline or hair-cloth skirts, cut in narrow gores, with 
one or two box-pleated ruffles at the edge, and another at 
the belt for a tournure, are sold. But even these skirts 
cannot do entirely without hoops, and modistes advise 
that a flexible steel spring be placed in the hem to pre- 
vent the skirt from falling into large ungraceful folds. 


| Ladies can make their own hair-cloth skirts at half the 


price asked for them. The material is moderate in price, 
and five or six yards make a ruffled skirt. It should be 
closely gored in front and at the sides, and measure two 


yards at the bottom. The rough seams must be flattened 
and faced with tape. Two straight ruffles five inches 
deep are on the edge. 

Handsome quilted skirts, English make, are to be 
worn as Balmorals over hoop skirts. They are very light 
and soft, being made of black taffeta sill, slightly wadded 
and quilted in beautiful designs, and will be comfortable 
for winter use. 

Sashes and Cravat Bows.—In Paris sashes are being 
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BRAIDED SMOKING-CAP, 


gradually displaced by basques and lappets, but are still 
worn in America. The puff sash is of the dress material, 
held in puffs by straps; the panier sash is a pile of 
basque ends, pointed and fringed. When made of black 
velvet or silk peplum sashes can be worn with any dress. 
The sash most proper at present is of ribbon, seven or 
eight inches wide, black faille or velvet, or else in the 
Roman or tartan colours. It forms a voluminous bow of 
many loops with short wide ends. Reversible sashes, gros 
grain on one side and satin on the other, are two yards 
and a half long, the ends deeply fringed. 

Cravat bows, handsome enough for dinner toilettes, are 
many loops of China crape mounted with butterfly tabs of 
Valenciennes lace. Pink, pale blue, violet, and straw- 
coloured crape bows with white lace are favourites. White 
crape is trimmed with Chambery lace. 

Laces, Frills, and Linen Collars. —Pompadour collars are 
worn with low-throated dresses and over very high 
corsages, to give the fashionable heart shape. The best 
are of folded tulle with Valenciennes lace, or else the 
Mechlin lace, which the French call Malines. This is 
simply the old-fashioned thread lace worn by our grand- 
mothers. The Maria Theresa collar of point gauze is 


wraps of fine glossy 
cashmere, such as is 
seen in the centre of 
India shawls, a very dif- 
ferent fabric from the 
ordinary harsh cashmeresg, so like flimsy merino. French 
leaders of fashion wear graceful cashmere draperies overrich 
silk dresses, as a large Metternich of black cashmere with a 
oie eas gros grain. These wraps are trimmed with 
arr aS ae pong ene tres and carriage Moree but sou- 
MS ao 

better taatSteha aie ringe, or gros grain quillings are in 
modest. diene, Balmorals.—Hoop skirts are of most 
width. They SRL on ee inches at the greatest 

ae ing to the apparent size, merely 
serving to support dress skirts and prevent them from 
clinging to the pe These small, light, flexible hoops 
are so grace 1ealthful that sensible people hope 
the fashion may continue. The ‘:Monocrat” skirt—a 
Balmoral or muslin skirt with slender steel springs—is 
among the best in use. <A combination of Parisian make 
is a muslin skirt of walking length, in which 


SILK WORK AND BRAID TRIMMING, 


square in front, descending half way down the corsage, 
and fastening behind, where it is only two inches wide. 
A graceful sailor shape in fine point lace is named, like 
other novelties, for the favourite diva Patti. ‘The large 
empress collar, somewhat in the Shakespearian style, is 
not new, but is handsome with velvet basques for concert 
and visiting toilettes. 

Elizabethan frills of Mechlin or Valenciennes lace, or 
else footing in graduated rows one above another, are 
worn straight around the neck with high corsages. To be 
worn correctly these frills should meet in front without 
being fastened by a brooch or bow. A chain and pendant 
may be worn outside the ruffle, but distinct from it, and 
not as a finish to the frill. Ladies who retain the high- 
throated dresses, either for comfort or because their necks 
are not handsome enough to be displayed, wear linen bands 
slightly hollowed, and edged with squares or vandykes. 


| beads. 


Jewelry.—A locket and ear-rings are sufficient for 4 
set of jewelry, since cravat bows have almost displace t 
brooches. The Patti jets—a ball of polished jet penden 
from a ribbon necklace, and ear-rings of similar balls— 
are the newest style for mourning jewelry, both sr 
ladies in colours and in mourning. Sets of dark red gol 
combined with the pale Roman gold are used for 4 
but full-dress occasions. The designs are barbaric—lo08 
slender ear-drops of balls hung by delicate chains, the 
brooches of Moorish crescerts, with pendents tipped W! 
balls. Enamelled jewelry, especially in turquoise-blu® 
will be much worn this winter. Sleeve-buttons are larg® 
and square. Wide, massive bands, like heavy fetteT®, 
are worn for bracelets. Sardonyx rings, with a palr ? 
cameo heads on the long medallions, are beautiful and néW- 

Gloves.—New kid gloves show novelties in colour, bU 
retain the popular designs. The styles for street toilettes 
are, first, the Duchesse glove, ornamented on the ba¢ 
with studs and fancy lacings; the favourite two-butto® 
glove, with welted wristband or a scalloped volante, 2 
alonger glove, without a seam at the wrist, a fashi0? 
that makes any hand look slender. The shades to be wl 
on the continent with walking costumes of almost ary 
jcolour, are Egyptian brown chestnut, and that han@- 
some purple grey called elderberry. 
fashionable dark reds—ruby, garnet, and 
maroon—and rich shades of blue a2 
green, are used to match suits. Wil 
ceremonious visiting and carriage toilettes 
the gloves should be sardonyx colour °F 
blondine ; for the opera pale rose 4¢ 
Chine, salmon, and the more brilliant 
bird-of-paradise colour. , 

Long gloves, with three, four, or §* 
buttons, are used with full evening dres*: 
Delicate, flesh-like tints are more wor? 
than the chalk-white gloves that contrast 
so unfavourably with any arms less white 
than alabaster. White gloves stitche 
with black are employed for mourniDg 
full dress. 
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BRAIDED SMOKING CAP. 


Work from the design, which you copy 
on the material with a white chalk pen¢l’s 
running over the outline with fine white 
cotton, and afterwards sewing on the bral@- 
Use gold braid on the bright green sat!? 
called Metternich, or white silk braid 0? 
azure gros grain ; line with cloth a shad® 
darker, or braid with amber on the neW 
bright violet-coloured cloth and line wit 
amber sarsenet. The tassel must mate 
the braid. 

SILK AND BRAID TRIMMING FOR APRONS* 

Trace the design with pen and ink 0? 
tissue paper. Tack itto theapron. WF. 
the leaf with white purse silk and chalk 
The device is completed with white silk braid. 

CHILD’S GAITER. 

Gaiters for children at this time of year are very useful. 
Light leather coloured cloth, braided with black, look® 
well ; or with a dark merino frock, gaiters of the same 
colour, braided black and lined with thin flannel. The 
pattern is full size. To cut out the gaiter trace the 
pattern twice ; cut one tracing open at the join in thé 
centre, and leave the other centre. Allow an inch wher? 
the gaiter buttons over. 


(ur @lork-table, 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
EASY PATTERN FOR TOILETTE COVER, BREAD CLOTH, ETC 
Ist row. 1tr., 14 ch., miss 14, 3 tr. into 2 ch., 11 chs 
miss 11. Repeat. 
2nd row. 1 tr., 11ch., miss 9, 3 tr. into next 2 ch. 3 
2 ch., miss 3 tr. of last row ; 3 tr. into next 2 ch., 9 chs 
miss 9, and repeat. 


3rd row. 1tr., 9 chs 
miss 7, 3 tr. into nex 
2 ch. ; 2 ch., miss ? 
tr. ; 3 tr. into'2 ch. ; 
2 ch., 3 tr. into 2 ch. 3 
7 ch., miss 7 Re 

eat. 

4th row. 1 tr., 5 ches 
miss 7; 3 tr. into @ 
ch. ; 2 ch., miss 3 1) 
3 tr. into 2 ch.; 2ch+ 
miss 3 tr.; 3 tr. inte 
2 ch.; 2 ch., miss > 
tr. ; 3 tr. into 2 ch; ‘ 
ch., miss 5. Repeat. 

Sthrow. 1 tr., 3 ch. 
miss 3, 3 tr. into 
ch.; 2 ch., miss 3 %, 
Repeat from * 4 time 
more, but the last time, instead of 2 ch., 3 ch., ae 
miss 3. 98 

6th row. 1tr.,1ch.; * 3 tr. into 2 ch.; 2 ch. Me 
3 tr. Repeat from * 5 times more, then 1 ch., 1 tr. 0? : 

This forms half of a diamond, which is again decreas 
to a point like the first half. ip 

When directed to work 3 tr. into 2 ch., make 2 tt 
the first chain and 1 in the second. 

Previous to her departure for the East, the Empress ave 
buted among her suite a number of albums, in whic are 
impressions of the trip are to be recorded. The albums 
to be presented to the Emperor on their return. ¢ the 

‘*Chillicothe Row” is anew American dish, whereo, cD 
ingredients are one prairie chicken boiled on toast, tw° = 
fried oysters, seventeen gizzards, and as many livers plates 
with tomatoes, two pounds of beefsteak and a quart of ¢° 
stirred up and moistened with a hot apple toddy. 
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= SUMMER RAMBLES IN WALES. 


(ComMUNICATED BY Mrs. 
ALFRED WATNEY.) 


LETTER IX. — RHAIDR-Y- 
WENOL, OR THE CATA- 
RACT OF THESWALLOWS. 


EW of those, dearest 
H , who do the 
Principality with 
tourist tickets visit 
the CATARACT OF 
THE SWALLOWS, a 
waterfall of the river 
Lugwy, in Caernarvonshire, 


North Wales ; and hence it 
is that I select it from many 
others down in my note- 
book, as the subject of this 
ter. 
ss explored the lions 
of Bewtws-y-Coed, visited the 
= old church, and examined 
to th the monument erected in it 
Uewe Memory of Griffith, the son of David Goch, nephew to 
‘llyn, last Prince of Wales, who died some 400 years ago 
fig, °'@ and who is here represented by a large recumbent 
Doty ae Wonderful armour, we decided to go our way to 
Paip , delan Castle, taking Rhaidr-y-Wenol, and Pont-y- 
(the Br idge of the Cauldron), in our route. 
tec Waterfall is close to the roadside, but so concealed by 
thoy, 24 huge rocks that you do not see anything of it, 
Seen} you hear the rush of water plainly, until having de- 
Ottome by a winding path you find yourself standing at the 
tage ™ of the chasm, from whence you get a mest advan- 
been w® View of the fall. We saw it ia perfection ; there had 
ind 5. ty heavy rain during the previous week, rain constant 
v0 ing, such rain as one seldom gets for a week togetner 
Sn agland during the month of July, except when a Sultan 
ably. \lceroy come over to visit us. This rain had consider- 
tills in Creased the mountain streams that fed the Lugwy— 
tire €come rivers, the current was very rapid, and the 
Th Ody of water fell grandly over the jutting rocks. 
le e © chasm is certainly sixty feet wide, and there is an old 
Telat, , Ounected with it, which the natives in the vicinity 
& Sent © all travellers possessed of inquiring minds. We had 
‘athe, man in our party whose taste for the supernatural was 
Welst, 4 thing to be wondered at, seeing that he was not “a 
be an Man bred and born;” therefore if there did happen to 
We ine ittle romantic tale or superstitious story to be heard 
it Tptiably came in for it. ; 
Tay Je lord of Gwydir,” once upon a time, was a very crue 
boot > he was what historians who wish to be civil call a free- 
by nae but what in our matter-of-fact day would be known 
ae ainer name. He fought with his neighbours ; he made 
thi, Tn, Helen,” or Helen’s-road, a pass of terror, and I rather 
Octas: that, according to Welsh tradition, Helen's father, 
Cong vis Duke of Cornwall punished him well for his lawless 
ct. He lost his senses, escaped from his own mansion, 
Gy After living for some days in the g 


: loomy woods about 
whe lr, threw himself over the rocks at Rhaidr-y-Wenol, 
fa 


tars his shrieks and moans are still heard in the roar of the 
day te - This is not a cheerful story to listen to, on a dark 
Up +, the water side. An imaginative mind will easily conjure 
Sem, ‘tter sobs and miserable yells, provided the narrator 
of th, Properly impressed by the truth of his tale, in the roar 
Minn Waterfall, and if one can but look fixedly for a few 
bag es into the dark depths below, I am not sure that the 
iety ord of Gwydir’s photo may not be discovered therein. 
Thee’ in the fire—why not faces in water? 
the © cascade is not one single sheet of water ; it is broken by 
Smale into three large falls, and these are again divided by 
Crags, 
wat, fort Sivcrnamental erection, commanding a view of the 
of q “fall, caught W ’seye. Another legend—‘‘ more deeds 
lay hi Ness done on earth recorded here.” I could not help 
Sting, when, with crest-fallen face, he rejoined us. The 
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eldest son of Owen Gwynedd, lived there, and, on his father’s 
death, claimed the crown of Wales; but the chieftains re- 
jected him indignantly on account of this blemish, assigning 
to him the hundreds of Nan Conway and Ardwdwy as his 
portion of the kingdom; and it was at Dolwyddelan that 
Llewelyn the Great, who reigned in the thirteenth century, 
was born. He was the son of Iorwerth Drwndwn, and most 
probably had, since the whimsical Cymry allowed him to 
govern them, a nose as handsome as our present Prince of 
Wales has. Dr. Wilson calls the nose one of the ‘five 
gateways to knowledge.” It is a useful as well as _orna- 
mental organ, doubtless, but this was the first time I ever 
heard of a crown depending on the shape thereof. 

David ap Jenkin, too, the Welsh Robin Hood, who clad his 
followers in green, lived at Dolwyddelan for a time; but 
another outlaw, Howell ap Evan, ap Rhys Gethin, and 
Merredith ap Jevan, two gentlemen of Wales in those days, 
the good old times, when might was right, soon drove his 
outlawship away to Penmorfa—and there he built a church, 
or rather removed one from the wood in which it formerly 
stood— so that he could march to worship escorted by twenty 
stout archers, 

Dol-gwydd-Elen, like the Bridge of the Swallows is out of the 
beaten track, but the beauty of the surrounding scenery will 
well repay the tourist who seeks for them. 

I am so glad you like the new magazine, The Animal World. 
Many friends of mine are interested in it, and I feel sure it 
will be of service to the good cause. It has been started to 
promote kindness to animals. Did you notice a little sketch 
(the scene is laid at Tenby) written by Mrs. S. C. Hall? 
Early impressions are very powerful. I well remember read- 
ing, when a child, a tale by this authoress, and being struck bya 
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BRAIDED GAITER FOR A CHILD. 


On . 
Mem ment was placed at the Cataract of the Swallows to com- 
; tom, © the gaining of a lawsuit ! 
With bi Rhaidr-y-Wenol—its high, well-wooded banks, 'covered 
mila chs oak, and hazel trees, rocky walls, and luxuriant 
ty Ula tts—we went on rather reluctantly to Pont-y-Pair, a 
prlwya’ fine-arched bridge; and then, passing the village of 
len 33 delan, proceeded to the old castle of ‘‘ Dol Gwydd 
of the 7 ‘‘The Castle in the Meadow of Helen’s Wood.” 
f this elen whose name is so interwoven with the history 
i, Old ruin is supposed to have been the mother of Con- 
0 len J, € Great, who was often called by the Britons 
“gin ;"yddawe,” or ‘‘Elen with the great army,” but the 
m the fortress is enveloped in mystery. One of the 
rth Ibs tales belonging to it that I heard was, that 
rwndwn—Edward with the broken nose—the 


little passage in it relative to the cruelty of destroying birds’ 
nests. [had up to that time been rather destructive, I fear, in my 
tastes ; several rows of birds’ eggs ornamented the walls of my 
play-room, and many families of poor little half-feathered 
creatures had died from over kindness (stuffing) on my part. It 
had never occurred to my infantile mind that the parent birds 
had feelings to be hurt until I read this story of Mrs. Hall’s 
in an old ‘‘ Keepsake.” I was at an evening party this spring 
in town; there were a great many literary men and other 
celebrities present. Mrs. S. C. Hall and her clever, lion-like 
looking husband (I recognised his portrait in Tue LADy’s OWN 
the other day, and a capital likeness it was too) were there, 
but I did not know it until after they had left ; then my 
hostess told me, in reply to an inquiry of mine, who the 
party were who had just quitted the room, and I was so 


vexed, for the lady (being in the inner room) I had not seen 
until just as she was departing early, in order to proceed to 
another reunion at Burlington House. Mrs. Hall’s tales of 
Irish life had, at one period of my existence, been my standard 
of all that was beautiful and interesting in fiction. To see 
the author, to be in a room with her, and hear her speak 
would then have been a dream too wild for my girlhood’s 
imagination to picture, even in its grandest flights. I verily 
believe, I thought at that happy, ignorant time, that authors 
and authoresses did not speak and act in every-day life like 
ordinary common people. I must have belonged to the same 
genus then as that dear old lady we both laughed so much at 
—the old lady who, on seeing the Prince of Wales eat straw- 
berries at the bazaar held in St. James’s-hall, exclaimed, 
‘‘Caroline Jane, look at him, he eats them just like other 
people!” I feel sure Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury, whose 
stall hisroyal highness was at, must have heard the remark, and 
I could scarcely keep my countenance in a properly decorous 
state when the same old lady—from the country evidently— 
came up to the stall I was assisting at and purchased a water- 
colour drawing sent by Lady C . I told her the name of the 
artist, and quite expected her to cry out ‘‘Caroline, Jane, 
look here, she paints like any other person !”—Farewell ! 
' FIREFLY, 


The Habies’ Gucdes, 


WE have had the first touch of winter’s power, and, brief as 
was its duration, it proved sufficient to cut down the dahlias, 
with marvel of Peru, &c., and these may now therefore be 
cleared away, the roots being dried and stored. Where the 
labour is not thought too great, it would prove beneficial to 
give at this season a surface dressing of finely-sifted leaf 
mould or other rich material to beds containing old plants of 
polyanthuses, and to all plantations of pansies, double violets, 
&e. This will not only tend to ward off frosts, but will 
materially assist the roots. 

Look to the hyacinths that were put aside in glasses in the 
dark last month. Some of the earliest may be brought to the 
light ; if any of the roots are diseased at the base and not 
started, take them out, well wipe them, and replace them in 
soft water with a small lump of charcoal. More bulbs should 
be put in pots and glasses to follow in succession. Where 
this has not been already done, as advised by us some weeks 
ago, the beds and borders intended for bulbs should be at 
once forked over and levelled, and the roots planted. Tulips 
may be planted about six inches apart, and the same distance 
from row to row diagonally, and about three inches deep from 
the upper side of the root. Each hole should be made with a 
trowel, and a little silver sand put in; the bulb should be 
placed in the hole and covered with a little more sand, the 
earth should then be levelled over and gently patted down 
with the spade. The following varieties are recommended in 
the Chronicle by an experienced grower, as being very distinct, 
and flowering wellin town : Double Tournesol, yellow and red ; 
double yellow rose, and double rex rubrorum, scarlet ; single 
pottebakker, white ; triton, crimson ; and yellow prince. The 
hyacinths may now be planted in the same manner as the tulips, 
and when the planting is complete, the beds may be hooped 
over so as to protect them from excessive rains and severe frost. 
The following varieties are all single, but they are the choicest, 
and the best adapted for bedding: Amy, bright crimson ; 
Robert Steiger, crimson ; grand vainquer, pure white ; Vol- 
taire, waxy white ; Charles Dickens, pale blue; William I., 
purple. The following varieties of crocus are all fine flowers 
and free bloomers, and make a nice edging round the margins 
of the beds, planted two inches deep and two inches apart, 
or in patches of five, two inches apart, in separate colours ; 
Queen Victoria, pure white ; Sir Walter Scott, lilac purple: 
David Rizzio, deep purple ; ne plus ultra, light blue, tipped 
with white ; prosernine, fine lilac; and large yellow. 

Apropos of bulb planting we may refer here to Mr. Glenny’s 
directions for arranging the colours, where whole beds are 
planted. Tulips, he remarks, comprise three distinct classes 
of flowers : Roses, which have various shades of red on white 
grounds ; byblomens, which have various shades of purple 
and lilac on a white ground ; and bizarre, which have shades 
of red, brown, purple, and almost black, on a yellow ground. 
The best arrangement of these is as under :— 


Rose Bizarre Byblo Rose Byblo Bizarre Rose 
Byblo Rose Bizarre Byblo Bizarre Rose Byblo 
Bizarre Byblo Rose Bizarre Rose Byblo Bizarre 


This arrangement has been found the best for effect, as 
both sides of the middle row are alike; and as there are tall 
and middling and short, the middle row is for the highest, 
and outside rows are lowest, so that, when well arranged, it is 
like a floral bank. 

HyAcInTHS.—Form beds of them, diversifying the colours, 
the same distance and depths as the tulips are planted. 
Arrange them as under, for we may calculate on so many 
colours :— 

White Dark Red Dark Blue White Dark Blue Dark Red White 
Dark Blue White Dark Red Dark Blue Dark Red White Dark Blue 
Vark Red Dark Blue White Dark Red White Dark Blue Dark Red 
Yellow Light Blue Light Red Yellow Light Red Light Blue Yellow 
Light Red Yellow Light Blue Light Red Light Blue Yellow Light Red 
Light Blue Light Red Yellow Light Blue Yellow Light Red Light Blue 
And so on, in any way, so that there are the same colours and 
diversity on one side as the other of the middle row. 

The following directions for treating the greenhouse and 
frames are abridged from the Gardener’s Magazine:— 

Greenhouse.—On. bright days open all the ventilators, to 
cause a free circulation of air amongst the plants. Avoid 
using fire-heat as much as possible consistent with the safety 
of the plants, and give very little water to those that have 
finished their growth, or which it is desirable to throw into a 
state of rest. Plants in pits will endure short periods of frost 
better if kept well aired and moderately dry. In case of 
a severe frost, now to be looked for, light a brisk fire early in 
the day ; give air while the sun shines, shut up early, and 
trust to covering up rather than keep the fire burning all night. 

Frames.—The inhabitants of these will soon be infested 
with mildew now, if kept close or damp. Though nothing 
should go dust-dry, it will be best always to defer watering 
till the weather is clear and bright, and then water well the 
first thing in the morning, that the pots and plunge material 
may be somewhat dry before night ; one good watering will 
go along distance now. During keen north-east winds—not 
very prevalent at this season—soft-wooded plants suffer 
severely if kept very dry, and at the same time they will not 
then bear so much exposure as at other times. Keep the 
plants clean by removing dead leaves and cutting off the soft 
tops of any green shoots of geraniums, &c., which show signs 
of mildew. 


There are no less than eighty paper-collar manufactories in 
the United States, in which a capital of at least three millions 
of dollars is invested. ; 
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THE QuEEN, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, drove out 
at Balmoral on Monday morning last weck, and again in the 
afternoon, with Princess Louise and Prince Leopold, attended 
by the Marchioness of Ely. Their Royal Highness the Prince 
and Princess Augustus and Princess Amélie and Prince Philip 
of Saxe-Coburg took leave of Her Majesty and the Royal 
Family, and left for Edinburgh. 

The Rev. Dr. Charteris also left the Castle. The Right 
Hon. Edward Cardwell had the honour of dining with Her 
Majesty. 

On the Tuesday morning the Queen 
went out, and again in the afternoon. 

The Queen went out on Wednesday morning, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice ; and in the afternoon Her Majesty and 
Prince Leopold, attended by the Marchioness of Ely, drove 
out. Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, attended by the 
Hon. Mary Lascelles, went out riding. 

The Right Hon, Edward Cardwell had the honour of dining 
with the Queen and Royal Family. 

On Thursday the Queen went out with their Royal High- 
nesses the Princess Louise and Prince Leopold. The Dowager 
Duchess of Athole and Miss Moray arrived at the Castle ona 
visit to Her Majesty. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, walked and 
drove on Friday morning ; and in the afternoon went out 
vals the Duchess of Athole, attended by the Marchioness 
of Ely. 

The Right Hon. Edward Cardwell left the Castle. 

Thy Queen, attended by the Marchioness of Ely, drove out 
on Saturday. The Royal Family also went out. 

On Studay the Queen, with their Royal Highnesses the 
Princess Louise, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Leopold, attended 
Divine Service at the parish church of Crathie. The Marchio- 
ness of Ely, the Hon. Mary Lascelles, and Viscount Bridport 
were in attendance. The Rev. Dr. Taylor officiated. 

The Rey. Dr. Taylor had the honour of dining with the 
Queen in the evening. . 

Tite APPROACHING Visit oF THE QUEEN TO THE CITY.— 
On Monday afternoon at a late hour the members of the joint 
committee appointed by the Court of Common Council to make 
the necessary arrangements upon the occasion of the opening 
of Blackfriars-bridge and Holborn Viaduct met at Guildhall in 
large numbers. The chairmen of the committees, Mr. Deputy 
Fry and Mr. John Paterson, presided. The several recom- 
mendations agreed to by the sub-committee, which consists of 
the Lord Mayor and the two chairmen, were brought up and 
considered. No doubt as to Her Majesty’s visit exists among 
most of the members of the Corporation ; and from the replies 
of Mr. Gladstone, the Prime Minister, it is deemed certain 
that Her Majesty will honour the citizens with her presence. 
At the meeting of the committee on Monday additional grati- 
fication was felt on account of the contemplated visit of their 
Majesties the King and Queen of the Belgians to this country, 
and as it is apprehended their Majesties will arrive on the 4th 
of November, a general desire was expressed that they might 
be invited to accompany Her Majesty. It was resolved that 
seats should be erected on the eastern side of the new Black- 
friars-bridge to accommodate 3,000 persons, anda like number 
will also be accommodated on the viaduct, where seats will 
also be provided on either side. It has not yet been deter- 
mined whether there will be a procession to escort Her 
Majesty from the bridge to the viaduct, as of course the Queen’s 
wishes will be consulted upon the subject ; but it is the wish 
of many members of the Corporation that there should be a 
procession, and that the bridge and viaduct, as well as the 
houses in the line of route, should be decorated. The com- 
mittee were engaged a considerable portion of Tuesday in con- 
sidering what part the various public bodies connected with 
the metropolis should take in the ceremony, and the number 
of seats to be appropriated to the members and their friends. 

Tue DuKE oF EDINBURGH IN JAPAN—YOKOUAMA, Sept. 
22,—His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh has been 
received by the Mikado, publicly as well as privately, and 
with marked cordiality—an event considered as unprecedented 
and of a highly gratifying character. His royal highness 
proces by the Tien-tsin route to Pekin. A complimentary 

inner has been given by the foroign residents cf Yokohama 
to Admiral Keppel, at which the Duke of Edinburgh was 
present. 

Tre PRINCE AND Princess CuristrAN.—On Saturday the 
Princess Christian, the Duchess of Roxburghe, and the 
Duchess of St. Albans drove to Ford Castle, the seat of the 
Marchioness of Waterford in Northumberland. The royal 
party took the English side of the Tweed, crossing Carham 
Burn, a small stream about three miles from Kelso, which 
divides England from Scotland. On passing the barony of 
Sprouston the inhabitants gave the royal party a very hearty 
welcome, the school children strewing flowers in the path of 
the royal carriage, while a fine bouquet was handed into the 
carriage to the Princess. The party changed horses at Corn- 
hill, and drove at a rapid pace to Ford Castle, famous as 
being the place where King James TY. of Scotland was capti- 
vated by the siren charms of Lady Heron on the eve of the 
Battle of Flodden. The field on which the battle was fought 
can be seen from the windows of Ford Castle. The royal 
party partook of luncheon with the Marchioness of Waterford, 
and remained about an hour, and a little before three o'clock 
left on the return journey. The Princess and party visited 
Sir John and Lady Marjoribanks, at Lees House, where they 
Poe of refreshments, and then drove by Hirsel House (the 

arl of Home’s), getting on to the Coldstream-road again at 
Birgham, and arriving at Kelso in the evening. 

The State apartments of Windsor are already closed to the 
public. The Court will remain at Windsor until after the 
14th of December, that day being the eighth anniversary of 
the death of the late Prince Consort. The Queen, as usual, 
will spend her Christmas at Osborne. 

The Princess Royal and the Princess Alice have arrived at 
Cannes. The latter princess has lately given the King of 
Prussia a bust of the Crown Prince, the work of her royal 
highness. 


and the Royai Family 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

On Saturday his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales left 
Gunton Hall, Norfolk, for Marlborough House. His royal 
highness travelled from Gunton to Norwich in an hour and a 
half, and left Norwich from the Victoria-station, probably 
with tie view of securing greater quiet and privacy The 
Prince travelled by the ordinary 11 A.M. train, the splendid 
saloon carriage built by the Great Eastern Railway Company 
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for his accommodation being attached to the train. The 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Suther- 
land, &c., shot over the Gunton preserves for three days, and 
upwards of 1,000 head of game were killed. The weather was 
very unfavourable in the early part of last week, but on the 
Thursday and Friday it was fine and agreeable. The second 
visit to Gunton is expected to be of somewhat longer duration 
than that which has just terminated. 

The Princess of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, 
Princess Louise, and Princess Victoria, attended by Vis- 
countess Walden, returned to Marlborough House from Chis- 
wick on Saturday. In the evening the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, honoured the Gaiety Theatre with their presence. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, with Viscountess Walden 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel in waiting, attended Divine 
Service on Sunday. 

The Prince of Wales went out shooting with the Duke of 
Cambridge on Monday near Richmond. 

The Princess of Wales drove out, attended by Viscountess 
Walden. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on Tuesday, attended by 
Viscountess Walden. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Tue Late Bart or Dersy.—The death of Lord Derby 


took place at Knowsley at seven o’clock on Saturday morning. 
The news of Lord Derby’s death was brought to Liverpool on 
Saturday morning by a mounted courier, who left despatches 
on the subject at the newspaper offices and at the Townhall, 
and soon afterwards the flags were hoisted half-mast high at 
the municipal and other public buildings, while many vessels 
in the Birkenhead and Liverpool docks also paid a similar 
tribute. The bells of the churches rang muffled peals during 
the day. Though the earl’s death had been anticipated, the 
actual event caused general regret, for he was a universal 
favourite, while for nearly half a century he had been more or 
less identified with the social and political movements of the 
place. The Stanley family, and particularly the late earl, 
derived enormous advantage from the recent growth of com- 
merce in Liverpool, and from the demand which the creation 
of new docks caused for land of which they were possessed at 
the north end of the town. On Saturday, when Lord Derby’s 
death was announced at Preston, all his tenants in the town 
either partially closed their shops or drew the blinds of their 
houses. A flag on the Townhall was also hoisted half-mast 
high, and the passing bell at the parish church rang at inter- 
vals. All through the northern part of Lancashire, where his 
lordship had property, the deepest regret at his death is felt. 
He was an excellent landlord, and his liberality will long be 
remembered, At several of the churches and chapels of 
Liverpool and Birkenhead on Sunday allusions were made in 
the sermons to the death of the noble earl. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge arrived at 
Gloucester House on Saturday, from visiting the Prince of 
Wales at Gunton-park, Norfolk. 

The Duke of Hamilton, who has been entertaining a shooting 
party at Euston-park, Suffolk, arrived in town on Saturday, 
and left the same evening for Paris. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Clanricarde arrived in 
town on Sunday from Paris, where they have been staying a 
short time on their way home from Germany. 

Lorp Mayor’s Day.—About 800 invitations have been 
issued for the banquet at Guildhall. The.procession will be 
in all respects suitable to the importance of the occasion, but 
‘vill not be of an extravagant character. 

The Countess of Fife and Ladies Duff have left Mar Lodge 
for the south on a tour of visits. The Earl of Fife has gone to 
Innes Castle, where his lordship is entertaining a shooting 
party before leaving Scotland for London. 

Lord and Lady O’Neill gave an entertainment on Tuesday 
last week at Shanes Castle, Ireland, at which above 800 of 
the leading tenantry were present. On the following day 
another entertainment to about 1,000 persons was to follow. 

The Princess de Sulmona gave birth toa daughter on the 
20th., inst., at Rome. The princess is the daughter of his 
Excellency the Austrian Ambassador and Countess Apponyi. 

The Countess of Cork is expected home from a Continental 
tour early in the ensuing month. 

The Earl and Lady Constance Grosvenor have gone on the 
Continent for the winter. 

The Right Hon. the Chief Secretary for Ireland and Frances 
Countess Waldegrave received at dinner, on Monday evening, 
at the Chief Secretary’s Lodge, Phoenix-park, the Earl and 
Countess of Howth, Viscount St. Lawrence, Viscountess Dun- 
garvan, the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, Lord Strath- 
nairn, Lady Ida Waldegrave, Major the Hon. E. and Mrs. 
Boyle, Hon. Cuthbert Edwardes, Sir Edward and Lady 
Strachey, Mr. and Lady Horatia Wardlaw, Mr. and Lady 
Margaret Stronge and Miss  Stronge, Captain Russell, 
Captain and Mrs. Campbell], Mr. and Mrs. Dowse, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gustavus Cornwall, the Rev. R. Philpott, 
Mr. W. Braham, Mr. R. M. Bellew, Mr. J. Hatchell, Mr. 
Mathieson, &e. 

Colonel Morris, C.B., and Lady Blanche Morris have left 
town on a visit to Mr. and Lady Susan Milbank, at Ashfield. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Empress, before leaving Constantinople, received from 
the hands of the Sultana Validé the insignia in diamonds of 
the Order of Osmanié Validé. Hitherto the only wearer of 
this decoration had been the mother of Abdul Aziz. 

The Mémorial Diplomatiquc has the following: ‘The 
Princess Mathilde will not go to Compidgne to do the honours 
to the Fmperor’s guests, as there will be no regular series of 
invitations issued at present. When the deliberations of the 
Cabinet have concluded, the Ministers will definitively return 
to Paris. Afterwards some hunting aud shooting parties on a 
limited scale will be given, but the duration of the stay of the 
Court at the chiteau will not be decided on until after the 
Empress's return. At that period one or two series of guests 
will be received.” 

The accouchement of the ex-Queen of Naples is expected in 
December. Although Her Majesty has been married ten 
years she has hitherto been childless. A subscription has just 
been organised by the Neapolitan Legitimists to offer Her 
Majesty a cradle and baby-linen for the child of which she is 
shortly to be confined. ‘The sums contributed have reached a 
considerable amount, and about 50,000fr. will be devoted to 
the purchase of the cradle alone. The French Legitimists are 


also preparing a similar manifestation in favour of the young} # 
Duches of Parma, who is also in an interesting situation. | i 
ements are expected either next month} : 
or in December—viz.: The Princess of Wales, the ex-Queen | § 

Naples, the Princess Margaret of Italy, and the| 


Four royal accouch 


Sophia of 


Duchess of Parma. The Pope has promised to be godfather to | 


t vo of the expected infants, those of the Ex-Queen of Naples | : 
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and the Duchess of Parma. Francis II. and his Quee 
been hurrying back to Rome, in order that the birth may a 
place on Italian soil. The accouchement of the Prine 
Margaret will be celebrated by grand /étes. the 
The marriage of Prince Charles of Roumania and ne 
Princess Elizabeth of Neuwied is to take place between ang 
10th and 15th of next month, at the Castle of Wied. nid 
Prince and his bride will immediately after leave for Roum" al 
We find the following in the Liberté: “The Princess ROY, 
of Prussia, daughter, as everybody knows, of Queen Vic ab 
is the idol of the Prussian Army. In the recent manceu a 
Stargard she covered herself with glory in charging, 00 ues is 
back, at the head of a regiment of dragoons of which she ‘ 
colonel, the famous Hussars de la Mort, who were beater ag 
that mimic encounter. The officers of the regiment, Wg 
to bestow some military honour upon the intrepid Amaz f 
are about to present her royal highness with 4 
honour, the work of the most skilful manufacturer in 
On the blade these words will be engraved, in letters of 8 
‘The Dragoons of the Princess Royal to their Colonel.’’ 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE: — 


On Wednesday morning last week the marriage of Sit Raina 
Knightley, M.P., with the Hon. Miss Bowater, daughteh 
Lady Bowater, was solemnised at St. Peter’s Church, ime 
in the presence of a numerous assemblage of the nobility, ter 
gentry. The bride was given away by Sir T. Smith. 2° 7, 
the ceremony a déjettner was given at the residence of Sir d 
Smith, Upper Belgrave-place, Eaton-square. The pride 4 
bridegroom left town in the afternoon for Northamptons bee 

The marriage of Mr. Horace Stafford O’Brien, eldest SP 
De Stafford O’Brien, Esq., of Blatherwycke-park, Northam? 
tonshire, with Miss Eleanor Holmes, only child of the * 
Egerton Holmes, Esq., and the Hon. Mrs. Egerton 
was celebrated at St. Peter's, Eaton-square, on the 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. E. H. 8 

Rector of Buckhorn Weston, assisted by the Rev. G 
Nevill, Rector of Titton. The bride, who was 4 
in a dress of white satin, trimmed with Bru 
lace, was attended to the altar by eight pridesmay 
—viz., Miss O’Brien, Miss Alianore O’Brien, Miss Am 6 
Nevill, Miss Helen Annesley, Miss Tyrwhitt Drie 
Miss Adela Knight, Miss Anna Waller, and Miss ~ 1. 
Robinson ; the dresses worn by the bridesmaids were ce 

posed of skirts of white grenadine, trimmed with seven sm 
flounces, paniers, and bodices of cerise silk ; wreath of cet 

roses, and long tulle veils. Each young lady also wor? js 
crystal locket in the form of a heart, bearing the init? 
H.S.O’B. and E.E.O’B., the gift of the bridegroom. rd 
mediately after the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Horace Staffo 2 
O’Brien left town for the Isle of Wight, where they rem!” 

short time before proceediny to Italy. fo 

A marriage is reported between the eldest daughter ris 
deceased general officer, formerly of the Guards, and an I 
peer, also late of the Guards. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. and Rev. William Edward 
lew, M.A., of St. James’s, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 
proved in London under 35,0001. personalty. The testat 
who died at the age of seventy, was the fourth son of Adon 
Pellew, G.C.B., first Viscount Exmouth, upon whom the 
peerage was conferred for his distinguished services in 
Royal Navy. “ob 

The will of Mr. John Matthew, formerly of Green” 
but late of Burford Lodge, Boxhill, Surrey, and 13, wer 
street, Grosyenor-square, was proved in London up 
350,0002. personalty, the executors and trustees appo! tb 
being his relict, Maria Matthew; his daughter, Blizab 
Matthew ; John Gosling and Charles Henry Hill. 
he leaves for their trouble a legacy of 200/. The fty- 
made in 1861, and testator died on 7th August last, aged oi 
He bequeathes to his wife a legacy of 20,0002. and all his 4. 


niture and plate, his daughter being permitted to make 4 ber 
Jeave? 


Pel- 


will We 


tion therefrom, to whom he leaves his philosophical an 
instruments and a legacy of 10,000/. To his wife he also 
for her life the enjoyment of his residence, Burford Lo the 
together with the interest arising from one-third 0 rer 
residue of his property ; and the residence and furnitu ; 
with the remainder of the property, he leaves to his at 

ter for her life, and afterwards to her children. are 
The will of Mr. Harrison Watson, of 13, Gloucester-81 "ype 
Hyde-park, was proved under 200,000/. personalty- 7 t. 


executors appointed are his relict ; Mr. John Harrison | "sty, 
son, his son; Mr. Thomas Watson, his_ brother ; angth of 


Henry Edmund Cartwright. The will is dated on the pe 
August last ; and the testator died on the 20th of the srhe 
month, at Oatlands, near Weybridge, aged seventy-one- pol 
testator bequeathes to his wife all his furniture and house, ig 
effects, an immediate legacy of 1,000/., and a life interes"s;3. 
his property not otherwise bequeathed, with power O" Job? 
position by will over 6,0007. He leaves to his som, is 
Harrison Watson, a legacy of 7,000/., and to each ° 001.3 
younger sons 6,000/. ; to each of his four daughters 9" phe 
and to his brother and executor, Thomas Watson, 1,000. pe 
residue of his property, on the decease of his relict, 18 
divided equally amongst all his children. 1g Ville 
The will of Mr John Saunders, formerly of St. AnneS "yas 
ersetshur®s iv, 
ol. person® od 
of 


Burnham, but late of Batheaston, both in Som 
h inst. under 80,00 


proved in London, on the 6t 
t Mallso® 


The executors and trustees are John Nesbit 


servants. To his grandson, John William Saunders, 
a legacy of 20,0001. He has left a large portion 
property to charitable purposes. 


LORD DERBY. 


Born 1799. Diep 1869. 


Withdrawing slow from those he loved so well, 
Autumn’s pale morning saw him pass away ; 
Leave them beside their sacred dead to pray, 
Unmarked of strangers. Calmer memories tell 
Iiow nobly Stanley lived. No braver name 
Glows in the golden roll of all his sires, 
Or all their peers. His was the heart that fires 
The eloquent tongue, and his the eye whose aim 
Alone half quelled his foe. He struck for Power 
(And power in England is a hero’s prize) 
Yet he could throw it from him. Those 
See not for tears, remember in this hour 
That he was oft from Homer's page beguiled 
‘vo frame some “ wonder for a happy child.” 
—Punch. 


, a. 
whose eyes 
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Interesting Hiems. 


Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck has 
fraciously consented to become the patroness of the Richmond 
Ticket Club, and his Serene Highness the Prince of Teck 
Patron. It appears from the past season’s reccrds of the club 
that the members have won twenty-four matches and lost five ; 
and that the funds are in a very satisfactory state. 
bonfire and tar-barrel demonstration took place on Tuesday 
€Vening, last week, on the Rossbrien estate of Archdeacon Goold, 

0 honour of the marriage of his daughter, Miss Emily Goold, 

With Mr. Wynne. 

t Turxisi CuistnE.—The Gazette de France states that among 
he dishes composing the bill of fare of the dinner given by the 
ultan to the Empress of the French on the evening of her 

&trival at Constantinople, was one composed entirely of the 
Tains of ostriches. 

terrible double domestic tragedy is reported from Huron 

County, Michigan. A Mr. and Mrs. Hayes were one day at 

Work in a field some distance from the house, having left their 

Infant child at home in its crib. At length Mr. Hayes heard 
le child cry in an unusual manner, and anxiously requested his 

Wife to go to the house and ascertain the cause. She replied 

at she thought the child would soon compose itself to sleep ; 
and her opinion appeared a correct one, as the sounds gradually 

Ceased, and the child seemed to sleep. Nothing more was 

Seriously thought of the matter, and at noon the husband and 

Wife repaired to the house for dinner. But upon entering the 

Toom in which the babe was lying a horrible spectacle met their 

View, A monster serpent of the blue racer species had entered 

€ open door, crawled to the cradle, and twined itself around 
the body of the infant, placed its head in the child’s mouth, and 
thus deprived it of life. The husband, upon beholding the 

Lideous monster, and comprehending its fatal act upon his child, 

In a frenzy of excitement turned upon his wife, whom he had 

bidden, while in the field, to go to their child, and, without 

4 word of upbraiding or warning, struck her a fearful blow on 

the head with the hoe which he held in his hand. She sank to 

the floor, and immediately expired, the sharp edge of the hoe 
aving pierced to the brain. The husband, finding himself 

Wifeless, childless, and a murderer, rushed from his home to the 

Neighbours, proclaiming his guilt, a raving maniac. 

DreapFuL ACCIDENT ON THE GREAT NoRTHERN LINE. 

HREE PERSONS KILLED AND SEVERAL INJuRED.—A terrible 
Tailway accident occurred on the Great Northern line shortly 
after nine o’clock on Sunday night within a comparatively short 
distance of the metropolis. A main-line train leaves King’s- 
Cross every Sunday night at eight o’clock, and on Sunday night, 
48 usual, the train, made up of an engine, two horse-boxes next 

@ engine, several carriages and a brake-van, took its departure 
Tom King’s-cross, containing about the same number of pas- 
Sengers as generally leave London by the train on Sunday 
Nights. After passing Hatfield the train proceeds to Welwyn, 
Wenty-two miles distant from King’s-cross, and in the neigh- 

Ourhood of Welwyn station a portion of the line branches off 
to Hertford. As is invariably the case with branch lines, every- 

ing, as far as safety is concerned, depends upon the setting of 

@ points where the deviation from the main permanent way 
takes place, and at the place indicated the engine of the train 
1n question, the horse-boxes, and two of the passenger carriages, 
ot over the points all safely, but one of the carriages at the 
end of the train struck the points, and the consequent rebound 
of the wheels shot the carriage and those which followed it off 
the line. The melancholy result of the accident was that the 
Carriage the wheels of which struck the points was smashed in- 
jiantly, and its occupants dreadfully, and in three cases fatally, 
Djured. 

A prisonER named Sottadoo, who has been recently sen- 
tenced to death at Vizagatapam, pleaded ‘‘ drinking medicated 
toddy” as an excuse for the crime of stabbing five or six per- 
Sons, two of whom died of their wounds. The agent, who 
Ound no extenuating circumstances in the case, writes to the 
Chief Secretary to Government about two brave native women 
Who secured the prisoner, and who are to receive 5/, reward 
€ach. It appears that the prisoner, after stabbing four per- 
Sons, was resisted by a woman named Lakshmy, who clung to 

is arms as he endeavoured to use his knife, and, calling for 
assistance, was rescued by her sister-in-law, who wrenched the 

hife from the murderer. The two women then secured him 

Until the arrival of the police. One of the women, although 

Severely wounded, succeeded in putting out a fire which the 

Prisoner kindled on the roof of the house, and exhibited this 

Courage and presence of mind while her husband and his 
Tother were lying wounded to death in the house. 

A Case oF ConscreNcE.—A Jewish married couple in 
Prague were lately converted to the Roman Catholic faith, and 
Wishing, with the zeal of neophytes, to leave the past entirely 

ehind them, they resolved to separate, and applied to the 

piscopal Vicar in Prague for a divorce. To their great dis- 
appointment they were informed that as marriage is accounted 

& sacrament in the Roman Catholic Church, the nuptial tie was 

Indissoluble. The postulants, however, did not lose their 
Presence of mind, but after their momentary discomfiture 

Teplied that a marriage celebrated by a Jewish rabbi could not 
© regarded as a sacrament by a Catholic clergyman. This 

atgument was unanswerable, and at last the Episcopal Vicar 

declared the marriage might be dissolved, but only by a rabbi ; 

Which accordingly took place. 

MisrrasLE DEATH OF A Lapy.—On Thursday morning, 
last week, a widow lady of very eccentric habits, who for some 
time had occupied two rooms in Milton-street, Vassall-road, 

tixton, was found dead in her apartments. The deceased, who 

Was above 70 years of age, was of very singular habits, and for 

“ays together she was not seen by the other inmates of the 
Ouse, and would not converse with any person. ‘The landlady 

of the house not having heard her for several days, gave informa- 

tion to an officer, and the door of the room was broken open, 

When she was discovered dead in bed. A few dried crusts of 
Tead, tied up in a rag, were all the remains of food found in her 

®partment. Her clothing was old and wretched. A large gold 

Watch and 112 soverigns were found sewn up tightly fin her 

Stays. From some old letters found in her box her relations 
ave been communicated with. It is stated that she had a good 

come, arising from money in the Bank of England. 

WHILE the women of this country, says a contemporary, are 
Writing and talking, their black sisters in India are silently but 
rapidly placing themselves on an equality with Man. A native 
thule medical school has been established at Bareilly under 

N@ auspices of Dr. Corbyn and Baboo Gunga Pershad. The 
: tl students are stated to have shown great quickness and apti- 
Ude for the study of medicine, and to have made considerable 
Wi press: An application has been made for Government aid, 
ee the view of carrying out the experiment on a larger scale. 

18 surprising that women in this country have not directed 
“eir attention towards becoming hairdressers; the employ- 
rent Seems to be one peculiarly adapted for persons with fluent 

Ngues and active fingers. They would also confer a benefit 

® community at large by turning on to the labour market 
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a host of loquacious ganders, whose odious cackling forms an 
accompaniment to the clip-clip of the scissors with which they 
trim the heads of their victims. 

The strike of the Paris linendrapers’ assistants has led to the 
employment in many instances of young women. 

The police have just prosecuted an old woman named Alice 
Cleggett at the Westminster Police-court for crying watercresses 
for sale on Sunday. The woman said she was so accustomed to 
crying her watercresses that she did so without recollecting that 
it was Sunday. Mr. Arnold said he must have proof that the 
regulations under which it was sought to obtain a conviction 
had been approved by the Secretary of State. The inspector 
wanted to have the case adjourned, but Mr. Arnold refused, and 
dismissed the summons. 

At a recent meeting of the Bethnal-green Board of Guardians, 
the Rev. Septimus Hansard, the Rector of the parish, stated 
that he was authorized by Miss Annette Preusser, of Annesdale, 
Cumberland, to express her willingness to take charge of a 
number of destitute girls belonging to the parish of Bethnal- 
green, and to train them up as servants. She was willing either 
that the Board should remain the guardians of the girls, and 
pay a small sum weekly for their maintenance, or that she 
should adopt half-a-dozen of the girls, or take them for a limited 
time. In the parish in which Miss Preusser lives there are, it 
appears, no poor, and she and her friends are desirous of doing 
what they can to benefit the poor of London. Mr. Hansard was 
authorized to inform Miss Preusser that the Board was willing 
to place a number of children in her charge, and to contribute 
towards their maintenance. 

An inquest was held at Bristol last week on the body of Miss 
Emily Cam Roberson, daughter of the Rev. W. Roberson, vicar 
of Tytherington, near Thornbury. On the Monday afternoon she 
was walking in Park-street, Bristol, when a runaway horse and 
cart knocked her down and so severely injured her that death 
ensued. The horse had been left by the carter for a few 
minutes and suddenly bolted. A verdict of ‘‘Accidental Death” 
was returned. 

A Pocxer Derective.—The Figaro has the following : 
“ Notwithstanding the strike of the shopmen, or perhaps from 
that very reason, there was a large number of customers at the 
Magazins du Louvre yesterday. This is the commencement of 
the winter season, and the female thieves are perfectly well 
aware that this is the period most propitious to their operations. 
All at once some piercing cries were heard from the midst of the 
crowd. Every one hastened to the spot, but the terror was 
changed to amusement as soon as the cause of the emotion was 
discovered to be a superb living crayfish clinging to the fingers 
of a woman who had attempted to take a porte-monnaie from 
a pocket—not her own. Madame R. then told the persons 
present that, having been robbed last year, she had thought of 
this means of catching the culprit.” 

Hrnpoo Lapy TRAVELLERS.—It is said that the proposal to 
construct special carriages for native females on the East India 
Railway has been approved of by the Viceroy. ‘Phe carriages 
will be reserved for respectable native women, and are to be 
‘‘ first-class,” but with lower fares than those of the ordinary 
first-class vehicles. 1t has also been recommended that there 
should be a European female guard and a European female 
ticket-collector for the passengers by these earriages ; also that 
the railway company sbould see that every station is supplied 
with a sufficient number of palkees and_ bearers to convey these 
ladies on their arrival to their final destinations. An extra 
quarter of an hour may, it is also said, be allowed to the 
trains to which carriages may be attached, both at the starting 
and halting stations. At the starting stations it would be the 
duty of the European female guard to see that the passengers are 
well accommodated, their male relatives (if any) being provided 
for in an adjoining one. 

How many, either of the ‘‘ weaker” or stronger sex, could 
exercise, in like circumstances, the self-possession of a young 
girl in Davenport, Iowa? A lady went from home for a visit in 
the country, leaving her daughter, sixteen years of age, with 
two or three other smaller children, in the house. That night 
a burglar entered the house, and rummaged about generally, 
The young lady heard him, but lay trembling and quiet. At 
last the scoundrel entered her bed-room. She pretended to be 
asleep—lying with her face to the wall. The burglar went up to 
the bedside, bent over her, placed his hand under her cheek, 
deliberately turned her face upward, and took a long look at it 
by the aid of his dark lantern. The young girl uever moved 
a muscle, and the burglar let the face carefully back to its rest- 
ing-place on the pillow, and left the room and the house. The 
young lady caught a glimpse of his face through her cyelids as 
he looked at her. He wore a mask, and that is all she can tell 
about his appearance. Nothing was missed from the house the 
next morning. By the way, how like is this account to that given 
some time ago in our columns by Shirley Gerard, in the Irish 
story. 

Mrs. Henry M. Field, in a letter from Paris to the Lvangelist, 
graphically describes the preaching of Father Hyacinthe, whom 
recent events have made so famous. She says: ‘‘Merely to 
repeat his arguments and illustrations could give you no impres- 
sion of his power, for it lay in the man, in his eye, his gesture, 
and his voice. In true eloquence there is something which 
escapes analysis—a power beyond words—a magnetism vibrante 
et subtile. To make you understand its effect, I must paint for 
you that countenance so mobile, now grave and stern, and now 
wearing a look of ineffable tenderness. His gestures were full 
of energy and animation. There was intense life in every limb 
and every motion. Now he appeared as if he were the accuser 
of his hearers, flashing the light of conscience on every deed of 
guilt. At such a moment you might believe that you heard an- 
other Savonarola thundering against the vices of the age. Then 
suddenly his tone changed and his manner became tender and 
almost caressing. It seems he does not shun Protestant society. 
Not long since he passed an evening at Madame Adolphe 
Monod’s, and they were charmed with his dignity and courtesy. 
Although he goes everywhere in the dress of his order as a Car- 
melite monk, with his naked feet shod only in sandals, yet his 
bearing is as distinguished as that of a gentleman of the Court 
of Louis X1V.” 

A Horticultural School for Women is to be opened in the 
vicinity of Boston, as soon as the necessary funds are obtained. 
About twenty acres of land will be sufficient for the purpose, 
five to be used for the cultivation of small fruits and vegetables, 
and of flowers; the remainder of the land to be devoted to 
mowing and pasturage. The number of pupils will be limited 
to twenty-five, and they must be able to work in the garden or 
house, as required ; but they will receive regular instruction in 
the school-room and at lectures. A matron will instruct the 
pupils in various kinds of house-work. A competent farmer 
will see that farming operations are properly carried on and 
labourers employed for all heavy work. 

Another case of child-stealing was investigated by the Ports- 
mouth magistrates on Friday. William Taylor, a labourer, was 
indicted for the abduction of a boy named Jarmaney, aged five 
years, the son of a publican in Portsmouth, in whose house the 
prisoner had been lodging. One afternoon both the prisoner 
and the child disappeared, and a day or two afterwards a police 
sergeant saw Taylor trying to force the boy to beg at Fareham, 
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Suspecting something was wrong, he questioned the prisoner, 
who eventually admitted that he had stolen the child. He was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ hard labour. A gratuity of 40s. 
was awarded to the sergeant. 

Considerable sensation has been caused in the Austrian 
Empire by the outspoken declarations of the Abbé Martin Kuti 
at the Roman Catholic Congress at Pesth. He has imitated 
Father Hyacinthe, and before the Primate and eleven other 
bishops stated that a most important crisis had arrived. He 
asked whether the eight millions of Catholics in Hungary were 
to become the allies of Ultramontanism, or whether they belonged 
to the liberal Catholic party. For himself, he had no hesitation 
whatever in stating he belonged to the liberal Catholics. 

A Romantic Srory.—Some time ago a young man was re- 
ceived, by the express order of his Majesty the King of Prussia, 
as candidate for an ensign’s commission, into the 2nd Company 
of the 1st Battalion of the 9th Regiment, in Stargard, the same 
company in which his grandmother had served as a subaltern 
officer during the war of liberation against the French, and 
bravely won the Iron Cross and the Russian Order of St. George. 
This lady, who was called Augusta Frederick Kriiger, was a 
native of Friedland, in Mecklenburg; and not content with 
offering, like many other of hercountrywomen, her trinkets and 
her flowing locks on the altar of patriotism, she entered the 
ranks as a Volunteer under the name of ‘‘ Liibeck,” and dis- 
tinguished herself by her intrepidity on many a hard-fought 
field. On the 23rd of October, 1815, she received her discharge, 
and her services were mentioned in this document in the most 
flattering terms. In January, 1816, being present, in the 
garments of her sex, at the festival of the Order of the Iron 
Cross, held at Berlin, she attracted the attention of an under- 
officer of Lancers, called Carl Kohler, to whom she was married 
in the garrison church of Berlin on the 5th of March of the 
same year. The church on this occasion was densely packed 
with.spectators, all anxious to witness the marriage. The bride 
wore on her breast the orders she had so honourably won, which, 
with her hair, still-rather short for a woman, were the only in- 
dications of her former military career. 

The newspapers continue to publish letters on Dr. Temple's 
nomination, from which it becomes increasingly clear that 
although the Evangelicals dislike the Bishop-nominate, 
they dislike Dr. Pusey and his fmends much more. 
The Dean of Ripon, Dr. M/‘Neile, says plainly that 
from the time Dr. Pusey published his ‘‘ Kirenicon” 
he has ‘considered him more really dangerous to the best in- 
terests of our reformed Church than two Dr. Temples.” The 
Dean proceeds, ‘‘I see what I consider two poison cups. The 
one is labelled poison, the other syrup. The one honestly pro- 
claims its warning; to drink of it is wilfully suicidal. The 
other dishonestly conceals its deadly drug, enticing the unwary 
by a honeyed edge.” 

The very interesting and pretty boudoir which Marie An- 
toinette presented to the Marquise Sellé, which was recently 
purchased intact by the Department of Science and Art, is 
now erected entire in the South Kensington Museum, and will 
be found well worthy of examination. As examples cf quite 
another style of internal decoration, our readers could not do 
better than look at Stothard’s designs for the series of sculptures 
in relief which illustrate the Wars of the Roses in the Throne- 
room at Buckingham Palace. These charming and vigorous 
designs are now in the western corridor of the South Court at 
South Kensington. 

A mysterious affair has occurred at South Penge. A lady 
named Fowler, living at No. 30, Weighton-road, was missed, 
and no trace of her could be found ; but on Monday morning a 
servant, who happened to look out of an upper window of the 
next house, saw the body lying in a balcony formed by the 
roof of a bay that projects from the floor below. The face was 
quite black, and a phial, said to have contained strychnine, was 
found beside the corpse. 

At the Cheltenhain Police-court on Monday five summonses 
were made returnable against bakers of the town and district 

for adulteration of their bread with alum. The police have 
made a general visitation in the county for the purpose of 
detecting any cases similar to those referred to, and the result 
was their taking possession of upwards of 70 simples of gross 
adulteration. On Monday, however, only two of the summonses 
came on for hearing, Mr. Horsley, the county analyst, spoke 
te the appearance of adulteration in the samples analysed, and 
the magistrates inflicted a fine in each case of 57. with costs. 

Those of our readers who take an interest in Croquet will be 
glad to hear that the Earl of Essex has consented to become 
president, and Mr. Marjoribanks vice-president, of the 
All England Croquet Club. They are backed by an influential 
committee, and the number of members is now over 100, and is 
rapidly increasing. Since the club decided on taking a ground 
with room for ten sets, the number of fresh candidates for 
election has shown that the important step of securing a first- 
rate ground near London is appreciated by lovers of Croquet. 
For the convenience of those who desire to support this fas- 
cinating game by adding their subscriptions to the fund of the 
All England Club, we may state that the address of the hon. 
secretary is 2, Old-square, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 

Two HusBANDS AND THEIR WIves.—At the Clerkenwell 
Police-court on Wednesday morning, Mrs. Louisa Bulgheroni, 
of Laystall-street, Liquorpond-street, was summoned for as- 
saulting her husband. ‘The complainant said he could not 
speak English, but it was stated that he had had sufficient 
knowledge of the language five months ago to persuade his 
wife, who was an Englishwoman, to elope with him on the 
morning she was to have been married to another man, and 
while the carriages to convey the wedding party to church 
were standing at the door. The other day he called his wife 
a bad name, and she in revenge went into a public-house 
where he was sitting with some friends, and threw a small 
bag of flour over him. Mr. Barker ordered her to enter into 
her own recognisances for 5/. to keep the peace for three 
months. At Marlborough-street Police-court Mrs. Weaver, 
the wife of a carver and gilder in Wardour-street, was charged 
with repeatedly assaulting her husband. It was stated that 
she had previously been imprisoned for a like offence, and that 
she was drunk every day. The prisoner said that ‘‘ her 
husband was in the habit of striking her, and she was in the 
habit of striking him.” She admitted that she was sometimes 
in fault, and was sorry for it. She was ordered to find bail 
for six months, 

What is called a ‘‘deaconesses’ institution” has been 
formed in the diocese of Chester, and the scheme meets with 
the approbation both of Bishop and Dean, who delivered 
speeches at a meeting held in Chester on Tuesday for the pur- 
pose of giving publicity to and gaining support for the move- 
ment. The Bishop, however, insisted as a condition of his 
countenance that there should be nothing whatever in the 
shape of vows, or pledges of solemn engagement for any term 
of years, and no adoption of a dress likely to give offence. — 

Two women who are believed to have been concerned in 
extensive swindling transactions at Scarborough and in other 
parts of the country have been apprehended at Derby. On 
‘Tuesday they were removed to Scarborough, from waica town 
they suddenly disappeared on the 4th inst., having previously 
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obtained from 150/. to 2001. worth of goods from various 
tradesmen. During their sojourn at that place they put 
down their names for 100/. towards the erection of a new 
church, but we are not told whether the money was forth- 
coming. 

A Moruer Potsonine ner Basy.—Mr. Richards resumed 
on Wednesday morning the inquest on the body of the child 
of a woman named Adelaide Freedman, who had confessed 
that she had poisoned it with salts of lemon, and afterwards 
attempted to take her own life. Dr. Letheby stated that he 
had analysed the contents of the child’s stomach and found 
in it a quantity of oxalic acid and potash, commonly known 
as ‘‘salts of lemon.” It was stated that there had been 
insanity in the woman’s family, The jury returned a verdict 
of ‘* Wilful murder against the mother ot the child,” but ex- 
pressed the opinion that she was insane at the time she com- 
initted the crime. : 

A Constantinople telegram states that the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, Prince Louis of Hesse, Count Eulenberg, and suite, 
arrived in the Bosphorus on Sunday morning, on board the 
Sultan’s yacht, attended by Raouf Pasha, the Prussian cor- 
vette Hertha, and the gunboat Dolphin. The Grand Vizier 
and the Ottoman Minister at Berlin went on board to com- 
pliment the Princes. The Sultan and suite awaited the 
Princes at the entrance of the Palace of Beglerbey, and gave 
them a cordial greeting. Subsequently the Prince of Prussia 
returned the visit of the Sultan at the Palace of Dolma- 
backtche. 

Tur New Bisuop or Sarispury.—The ‘confirmation ” of 
the election of the Rev. George Moberly, D.D., formerly 
head-master of Winchester College, to the see of Salisbury, 
took place at Bow Church, Cheapside, on Wednesday morning 
at eleven o’clock. The bishop elect arrived at the great 
vestry a few minutes before that hour, habited in his robes as 
a doctor of divinity, and attended by the Rev. R. W. Church, 
M.A., rector of Whatley, Somerset, and Messrs. Day and 
Hassard, of Great George-street, Westminster. His lordship 
was received by Sir Travers Twiss, Vicar-General of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury (in his robes of office) ; Mr. F. H. Dyke, 
Registrar of the province ; Dr. Bayford, &c. After Morning 
Prayers the usual ceremony was gone through. The election 
being completed, the bells of Bow Church rang a good peal 
for the new bishop. Z 

The number of women studying medicine at the University 
of Zurich increases steadily in geometric progression. Four 
years ago there was but one, the next year there were two, 
the next year four, last year there were eight, and there are 
now sixteen. We are assured (it is true by a partisan of the 
movement) that none of the inconveniences which it was 
feared might arise from women being allowed to share the 
school with men have at present been experienced, the classes 
are as large as ever, and the dean reports that the innovation 
has undoubtedly improved the discipline of the school. 

There were 1,476 deaths registered in London last week, or 
127 above the estimated number, and 171 more than were re- 
ported in the preceding week. The mortality from scarlet- 
fever has again increased, 233 deaths from that cause having 
taken place. The total deaths from zymotic diseases were 
509, which is 145 above the average. The mean temperature 
was 42°7 deg., which is 6°7 deg. below the average of the last 
fifty years. 


A Dy1nc Swan.—The remembrance of the terrible ship- 
wreck of the Evening Star, which had on board forty artistes 
on their way to New York, is still fresh in the minds of our 
readers, indeed, in certain circles the painful impression it 
produced still lingers. The captain, who with a few of his 
sailors, effected an almost miraculous escape, relates, accord- 
ing to the Theatrical and Musical Review, the following touch- 
ing and dramatic incident of the wreck : Mlle. Honorine Ster, 
a singer much beloved and esteemed in the French provinces, 
was crouching on the deck with her companions whilst the 
dreadful tempest was threatening momentarily to overwhelm 
them. A gloomy terror was painted in every countenance. 
Suddenly Mlle. Ster was seized with a sublime inspiration. 
Amidst the furious waves sweeping over the deck, amidst the 
dreadful danger, the courageous girl, clinging to a rope, began 
to sing aromance of Paul Henrion’s entitled ‘‘Dieu seul me 
la rendra,” the words of which were touchingly apt to the 
situation. Its subject is sad and simple. <A poor sailor wept 
his drowned love. The dramatic contralto of the singer soared 
above the storm, her long rippling hair floating round her 
pale, inspired face at the mercy of the winds, gave her the 
appearance of a being from the world they were all so soon 
to enter. Her companions and even the crew, awestruck, felt 
themselves strangely weaned from the terrors of death by the 
weird notes that were melodiously issuing from her devoted 
lips. Just as she was repeating the sad refrain— 

Dans son lit d’algues vertes 
Qui la reveillera ? 
Sur la rive deserte 
Dieu seul me la rendra. 
a wave, larger than its predecessors, broke fiercely over the 
doomed ship, sweeping all before it, and the singer, engulphed 
as she was, pronouncing the words ‘‘ Dieu seul me la rendra,”’ 
disappeared to rejoin beneath the deep, cruel sea, her har- 
moniously-voiced sisters. Ocean possessed one more siren. 
This was the last seen in this world of the ill-fated Honorine 
Ster. 

Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this 
is overcome, they will say like the Queen’s Laundress, that it 
is the finest Starch they ever used. 

New Invention—NSarsine Wine, a delicious stimulant steel 
tonic (each dose contains four grains’ weight of steel) ; as 
bright and palatable as sherry. 1s. 7d. Unlike quinine, it 
never produces headache. By the author of the celebrated 
*‘Chef” Sauce; the only sauce creamy and without sedi- 
ment. Is. Sold by all grocers, &c. 

Science anp Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interest- 
ing uttle work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The bcok, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 

rices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &e., &e., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents, ‘These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
espe“ially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article they may require, and have it 
forwarded with perfect safety. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
Education of demales, 


ne ener 


of Cambridge University by the syndicate appointed 


on following report has been presented to the Senate 
to conduct the examinations of persons not members 


of the university :— 


For the examination of women held in J uly last at 


two centres, London and Leeds, thirty-six candidates pre- 
sented themselves. The examination was divided by the 
syndicate into the following groups: A—1. Religious 
knowledge ;_ 2. Arithmetic; 3. English history; 4. 
English language and literature ; 5. English composition. 
Bl: Latin; 2. Greek; 3. French ; 4. German; 5. 
Italian. C—1. Euclid; 2. Algebra; 3. Plane trigo- 
nometry ; 4. Conic sections ; 5. Statics; 6. Astronomy ; 
7. Dynamics. D—1. Political economy ; 2. Logic. H— 
1. Botany ; 2. Geology and Physical Geography ; 3. Zoo- 
logy ; 4. Chemistry. F—1. Music; 2. Drawing. Every 
candidate was required to satisfy the examiners in each of 
the papers set in group A, except those in religious know- 
ledge. An aggregate minimum of marks to be obtained 
by every candidate on the compulsory papers in that 
group was also fixed by the examiners at their general 
meeting. Those candidates the sum of whose marks in 
those papers fell short of this standard were rejected. 
The examiners were well satisfied with the results of the 
examination. No difficulty was found in fixing standards 
of marks for the honour classes, and for the third, or pass 
class. ‘These may be expected to be adhered to in future 
years. 

For the information of candidates in future years a 
few general remarks are subjoined, suggested by the re- 
ports of different examiners. Notwithstanding advice 
given, there are very marked slowness in writing out an- 
swers to papers. Much valuable time was wasted in re- 
writing, scratching out, and drawing elaborate figures 
with instruments. A clear and eligible handwriting is 
indeed essential, but no credit is given for mere cali- 
graphy. Candidates must also bear in mind that no 
paper set in any subject can be expected to be exhaustive. 
In each, especially in those of wider range, such as history 
and literature, large portions must necessarily be left 
untouched. On the other hand, they are requested to 
remember that in many papers they are not required to 
attempt more than u portion of the questions set. The 
number which candidates were allowed to attempt was, 
in some cases, this year distinctly limited, and a similar 
limitation will be applied next year to as many papers as 
possib'e. When this is not done, it will then be 
understood that the examiner who sets the paper con- 
siders that the time allowed admits of sufficient 
answers being written to all the questions proposed. 
Candidates accordingly are recommended to economise 
their time, and to leave to the last those questions 
which, to be answered properly, require essays rather 
than precise statements. In group B candidates are ad- 
vised to do all the translations and compositions, even 
at the cost of neglecting some of the grammatical and 
critical questions, They are also reminded that if they 
are obliged to omit sentences and words in translating, 
asterisks should be inserted to show that it was done ad- 
visedly. Also, that in translating into English it is some- 
times well to add marginal or foot notes to explain un- 
usual idioms in the language on which they are engaged. 
It was perhaps not surprising that no candidate presented 
herself in Greek or in Logic. But the syndicate see with 
regret that no one came forward for any branch of Group 
E. A subject like Botany might have been expected to 
attract many candidates. It is possible, however, that 
the shortness of the time given for preparation may 
account for this, as well as for some of the deficiencies 
remarked by the examiners in the departments of study 
attempted by candidates. On the whole, the syndicate 
consider that this first attempt at putting into practice the 
scheme sanctioned by the grace of October 29, 1868, has 
been successful. 
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be ST. PETERSBURG correspondent, writing on the 

10th inst., says : ‘‘ The Russian authorities are now 

in a curious difficulty with some Carmelite nuns near 
Dubno, in Volhynia. The affair has none of the horrible 
details which gave so strong an interest to that of the nun 
at Cracow, but it affords a very rare instance of obstinate 
and prolonged resistance on the part of a few women to 
the whole power of Russian ofticialism and orthodoxy. I 
may add that the facts Iam about to relate are taken 
entirely from Russian sources. There is in the vi- 
cinity of the town of Dubno a Carmelite convent, 
and a short distance from the latter is a hermit- 
age, which is said to have formerly been the resi- 
dence of a Russian saint. This hermitage is built on an 
island in a river, which can only be reached by passing 
through the convent. Some eight years ago the Russian 
clergy applied to the Government for permission to con- 
vert the hermitage into a monastery for the Greek monks 
of Dubno, urging that this would be the most appropriate 
mode of honouring the saint who had formerly occupied 
it. The Government gave the required permission, and 
it was decided that the erection of the new buildings 
should commence in 1862. But when the architect came 
to superintend the conveyance of the building materials 
to the island, which (as above stated) could only be done 
by passing them through the convent, the lady superior 
declared that she could not permit the sacred building to 
be thus made a public highway, especially as it was pro- 
posed to send large processions from the town to the 
new monastery. Upon this the architect appealed to the 
civil authorities, who ordered a judicial inquiry into the 
right of way through the convent. The lady superior 
declared that this right had belonged to the convent 
for the last 200 years, and the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Zitomir warmly interceded in her behalf. Mean- 
while the officials, or rather the clergy, who urged them 
on, grew impatient, and one day a commission, accom- 
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panied by an officer of gendarmes, appeared before the 
gates of the convent. On applying for admission, 
they were told that the gates were locked by order of 
the superior, and finding, after a long parley with the 
portress, that there was no chance of their being opened, 
they climbed over the wall. On reaching the entrance 
to the convent they were met by the assembled nuns, 
with the abbess at their head, who sternly called upon 
them to withdraw. The leader of the commission upot 
this strongly expressed his surprise at the conduct of the 
nuns, declaring that in the whole of his official career he 
had never met with a case of such bold resistance t0 
authority. The superior, however, persisted in her opp0- 
sition, and the commission ultimately decided that there was 
nothing for it but to go back again. _As the portress st 
kept the door locked, the commission had to return 
in the same undignified way as they came. Since then 
many negotiations have taken place in order to induce 
the nuns to yield, but allin vain. The Russian news- 
papers now urge the Government to put an end to the 
difticulty by at once abolishing the convent, on the 
ground that the resistance of the nuns is an insult to the 
Russian nationality. While doing this they continue 
their solicitations to be allowed to retain the liberties 
given them by the last press law; but they can hardly 
expect to have their own rights maintained when in the 
same breath they incite the Government to violate those 
of others.” 


THE NEW INFANTS’ FEEDING BOTTLE. 


The new ‘‘ Mamma” infants’ feeding bottle, to which 
we directed attention a few weeks ago, is, we hear, fast 
becoming a favourite in the nursery; and from the ac- 
counts that have reached us from ladies who have tried it, 
it fully answers to the sanguine expectations we were led 
to form of it. However desirous they may be to bring up 
their offspring at the breast, it is an incontestable fact 
that many mothers are quite unable to do so, deeply as 
they may deplore it ; and, unhappily, the pressing claims of 
modern civilisation are such, not only on the time but too 
often the health of ladies, that the number of those who, 
from physical weakness or other causes, are unable to fulfil 
what is undoubtedly one of the first and most blessed duties 
of maternity, is rapidly increasing. In most cases it is 
all important for the sake of the infant, no less than 
the parent, that either a ‘‘ wet nurse” should be engaged 
or the feeding bottle brought early into requisition ; and 
of course in the many cases where hand-feeding is in- 
tended not to supersede but only to supplement the natural 
means of sustenance, the bottle is the sole available 
agent for the administration. But how great are the 
difficulties that mothers too frequently experience in 
these instances, especially where the children are delicate, 
only mothers can fully appreciate. Infants, unless put 
to it from the birth, not seldom take an utter repugnance 
to the ordinary feeding bottle, and where they are weakly, 
parents and medical men alike fear the effects of that 
‘‘ forcing” process, which may have to be prolonged 
for days and weeks before the child can be in- 
duced to accept it. Then, again, when this re- 
pugnance is subdued, if it ever entirely is, how often 
the food is found to disagree with the infant, severe pain 
in the stomach invariably following in inhibition. In such 
cases it will generally be found, and particularly so if the 
child be not strong, that the little sufferer has really 
drawn into the stomach more wind than food, and that 
from the defective contraction of the bottle. Both these 
very serious defects are obviated by the “Mamma” 
bottle. There is no long and awkward tube, capped by a 
nipple that is liable to come off and choke the baby, but 
the nipple is attached to a beautiful elastic model from 
nature, which, getting warmed by the food, attracts and 
soothes the infant almost the same as the mother’s breast; 
and hence it may be employed from the first, oF 
substituted when the mother has found, after fair trial, 
that she is incapable of adequately fulfilling the tender 
office, without either repulsing or irritating the child. 
Then, also, the difficulties of inspiration and expiration 
when the ordinary battle is used, and to which we have 
just alluded, are done away. By an ingeniously con- 
structed, yet simple valve, the supply of food is regulated 
to the infant’s requirements, and at the same time the 
food is prevented from running out, no matter how the 
bottle may be placed. There are other advantages, in 
the way of cleanliness, &c., but those we have enumerate 
are the most important, and will be sufficient to induce 
parents to give the bottle a fair trial. 


It is mentioned that the congregation assembled in the 
parish church of a Cornish village were greatly astonished 
on a recent Sunday, when their minister went into the pulpit, to 
hear the following announcement : ‘*My beloved parishioners, 
last Sunday evening I entered into an engagement of marriage 
with a gentlewoman of suitable age, a widow, and childless like 
myself. With God’s assistance she will very shortly take the 
place of that beloved wife lying in the churchyard yonder.’ 
The promise of a speedy grave is a poor prospect for the lady, 
or she marries a gentleman who has a turn for bulls. 


THE New VavE Mecum (invented and manufactured by 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to which 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the price 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free) 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d. 


Ho.toway’s Pitts—CHANGE oF THE SEASONS.—Unless 
preventive measures be adopted, disease is apt to overtake the 
sensitive, feeble, and constitutionally delicate at these periods. 
These Pills are particularly recommended for allaying the firs 
symptoms of disordered action, and repressing the first eD- 
croachments of ill-health. A careful perusal of the instruc- 
tions folded round every box of Holloway’s Pills will explai2 
what the difficulty is, and how it can be remedied. The body 
will not be freed only from disease, but the blood will be 
purified and enriched, the whole digestive apparatus will be 
strengthened, and the.nervous system will be invigorated. 
These Pills are calculated alike for removing ailments 
incidental to infancy, maturity, and old age. 


OctopER 30, 1869.] 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
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Dotes Interesting ay (ov. 


CESSFUL ONE. 


I cannot sing the old songs: 
Nor can I sing the new, 
In fact I cannot sing at all, 
So what am I to do? 
For failures sad I call to 
mind, 
With 
strain, 
shall not try an old 


Ty LAY OF THE UNSUC: 


each familiar 


song 
For partial friends again. 
I shall not try an old song. 
That song would be a 
strain, 


I cannot sing a comic song, 
Although I know a heap ; 

Such melodies might waken 
The children from their sleep. 

And yet not unforgotten still, 
Friends ask me out to tea, 

I cannot sing the old songs, 
They are too much for me. 

I cannot sing the old songs, 
I know not A from C. 


I cannot sing, I faintly cry, 
And visions come at will, 
Of “ Tonic-sol-fa systems,” 
And my master’s little bill. 
Perhaps when social fetters 
May have left me, spirit free, 
At home I sing an old song 
In strictest privacy. 
’Tis then I sing the old songs, 
Though I know not A from C. 


-—Free Lance. 


The New York papers are great in the matter of rhapsodies. 
The following is a “pretty considerably Yankee” epitha- 
amium—we omit the lady’s name, from motives bordering 
upon mercy: ‘The graceful, lady-like bearing of the bride 
charmed all who beheld her. Robed in virgin white, with a 
simple bridal veil, she was indeed pleasant to gaze upon, and 
the mind, the music breathing from her face, suggested to us, 

eing a musical journal, that her passage from single to 
Married life was as if a charmingly-gracious melody, suddenly, 
but sweetly, and by harmonious modulations, had become a 
tender duet, to flow on, we trust, in happy numbers, in un- 
changing concord, until the final chords be struck by the 
Angel of Death, till the celestial diapason be sounded, and 
the joyful song of life shall resolve itself into the key of yon 
bright world to come, and mingle with the everlasting har- 
Monies of heaven.” 

Her Magszsty’s SPINNING-WHEEL. — The spinning-wheel 
which the Duchess of Athole presented to the Queen some 
years ago has just been prepared and improved by Messrs. 
Nimmo and Son, Airdrie, who despatched it the other day to 
Edinburgh, whence it is to be conveyed to Balmoral. The 
wheel is fully three feet in length, including the stand, which 
Measures about twenty inches, and the diameter of the wheel 
is seventeen inches. Round the brim of the wheel are trans- 
ferred the engravings of Balmoral Castle, Dunkeld Town and 
Cathedral, Taymouth Castle, and other Scottish views ; 
while on the lid of the band-bax there is a representation of 

urns’s monument. Her Majesty complained of the noise 
made by the wheel while in motion; but various alterations 
and improvements have been effected on it, so that the whole 
Machinery revolves at the greatest speed necessary with 
8carcely the slightest noise. 

A French inventor has taken outa patent for ‘stockings 
With garters attached.” 

_ A young lady was recently charged in Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
imitating the example of Dr. Mary Walker, and parading 
the streets in male attire. The defence of the police was that 
the lady in question went further than the doctress, who 
simply wears short skirts and pantalettes, and appeared in full 
Male costume. However, as in the case of so many other 
Persecutions, a temporary defeat has turned out to be a 
Victory. The lady was taken before a justice, Straub by 
name, who decided that there was nothing in the laws of 
Ohio or the Constitution of the United States to prevent 
Women wearing male clothing, and set her at liberty. Mrs. 
Agnes Matthews has thus become a heroine, and so general is 
the disposition to follow the new fashion she has set that a 
newspaper of that city declares that ‘‘ men have to rise now 

efore their wives or wear their Sunday clothes, and they 

ave no assurance when they undress at night that they will 
ever see their unmentionables again.” 


Tur ScHOOLMASTER ABROAD.—The mode of teaching still 
pursued in some of our country schools results in leaving the 
Mind in a dormant condition. At the recent Educational 
Congress at Birmingham this inadequate teaching was severely 
animadverted on. Dr. Hodgson illustrated its merely mecha- 
Nical nature by some stories which are too good to pass over. 
He said that he had once examined a class of girls in the read- 
ing of a passage describing the structure and habits of the 
Crab, The children read it perfectly, minded their stops, 
enunciated the words with perfect correctness, even aspirated 
their H’s; but as it was an inland village, he asked whether 
they had ever seen one of the crabs described. One im- 
Mediately answered yes. It was a crab apple. In another 
School a lady appealed to the self-consciousness of the children, 
and tried to teach them a little about their senses. They 

new that they saw and heard; but it was a revelation to 
them that they saw with eyes and Heard with ears. So the 
ady said to them, ‘‘ You have noses, what are they for?” 

ere was a dead silence, and at last one adventurous urchin 
replied, ‘ Please, ma’am—to be wiped.” For another story 

r. Horner was responsible. He was examining in a Birming- 

am school a class of girls who had been four years under 
teaching. He put the question to them, ‘‘ What is sacrifice?” 

fter a pause, one of the girls answered, ‘‘ It is the place 
Where Jesus Christ offered up his son Isaac.” 


Dr. Watron, M.D., writes—Nov. 20, 1860—from_Connoc- 
ton, Ohio: ‘*I am happy to inform you that your Vegetable 

ain Killer cures this new disease, diphtheria, or sore throat, 

at prevails to so alarming an extent in this section. It has 
Proved go successful here that scarcely any other remedy 1s 
Now used, and I have not known it fail in a single instance 
When used in time.—To Perry Davis, and Son.” 


Gleanings, Gise wd Giitty, 


—_—_—————— 


DEFEATED HOPES. 
My heart is crushed with sorrow when I look back on the past, 
And see a thousand sunny hopes which fate hath overcast ; 
The goodly ship, which launched on life with all its sails 
unfurled, 
By treacherous storms at length is left a ruin on the world. 


’Tis wise, perhaps, to be resigned, and hope to make the port ; 

But rocks innumerable beset, and life is very short. 

Tossed as we are, from day to day, through life’s tumultuous 
sea - 

No nearer to the haven of rest—we feel it cannot be ! 


Enduring Time, through well-worn tracks, his meteor course 
speeds on, 

And ere we yet had thought on life, an age has come and gone ! 

Thus, from the cradle to the grave, the phantom moments fly: 

We dream the anxious dream of life, and waken but to die. 


—Tinsley’s Magazine. 


MUFFINS AND CRUMPETS. 

Muffins. —With warm milk, a liberal allowance of yeast, 
flour, a little salt, and an egg or two, make dough more than 
ordinarily soft in its consistence. After kneading or beating 
get it to rise well. Then make muffins as you would small 
dumplings ; dust them with flour, flatten them, and bake 
them slightly on a hot iron plate, or in tin rings, turning 
them to bake the upper side when the under side is done. 
The great object is to keep them light, moist, and full of eyes. 
Muffin-making is a profession, but its secrets are not 
inscrutable. Once possessed of the iron plate (which you will 
be able to obtain without difficulty from any ironmonger), a 
few trials will put you in the way; and if you have one or 
two failures at first, they will be eaten with the greater 
relish because they are your failures. Before toasting a 
muffin, cut it nearly in two, leaving it slightly attached in 
the middle. When toasted browa and crisp on both sides, 
slip the butter into the gaping slit, and serve on a plate not 
quite red hot. Crumpets are made in the same way as 
muffins, only the paste is still softer, approaching batter in 
its consistency. Let them also rise well. Bake slightly in 
like manner on an iron plate made for the purpose. The 
usual size and thickness of the crumpets you learn from the 
specimens sold in the shops. After toasting, muffins should 
be crisp, crumpets soft and woolly. It is like eating a bit of 
blanket soaked in butter. If you are pining for crumpets, 
and have no iron plate, you may bake them in the frying-pan, 
which the Americans often use for cake-making.—Cassell’s 
Household Guide. 


FIRR-PROOF FURNITURE. 


Every now and then loud ‘noises are heard about the im- 
portance of rendering the dresses of ballet-girls incombustible, 
but no one seems to think that there are other things to 
which it would be equally important to apply a fire averter. 
Why should we not make our houses uninflammable and our 
furniture fire-proof? It can easily be done—or rather it 
could be, if there were some sort of compulsion put upon 
builders or upholsterers. Timber is the material that needs 
the preservative, and it may be prevented from firing 
by simply impregnating it with a concentrated solution 
of rock salt. The fact has just been announced by 
a German chemist, who was commissioned to solve the 
question by a fire-insurance company. Water-glass will act 
as well, but it is expensive ; rock salt is dirt cheap. The salt, 
too, renders the wood proof against dry-rot and the ravages of 
insects. Its antagonism to fire might be turned to account in 
extinguishing flames, for a solution of it pumped out of a fire- 
engine upon burning matter would be vastly more effective 
than plain water. Our system of fire extinction needs re- 
vision. We now often do as much damage by indiscriminate 
watering as the fire would if it were left to burn itself out, 
only who will initiate improvements ?—Cassell’s Magazine, 


THE BABY. 
And how was the precious baby dressed ? 
In a robe of the East with lace of the West, 
Like one of Croesus’ issue ? 
Her best bibs were made 
Of gold lace and brocade, 
And the others of silver tissue.—Hood. 


We have reason to believe that the next season will witness 
two Italian Operas, and two more or less attractive companies. 
That Mr. Gye has taken Her Majesty’s Theatre is, we under- 
stand, a fact ; but whether he and his partner, Mr. Mapleson, 
intend to distribute their performances between Covent- 
garden Theatre and the new house in the Haymarket we are 
unable to say. If report may be relied on, it is in contem- 
plation to devote Her Majesty's Theatre exclusively to the 
non-lyric drama. 


‘‘Mamma,” said a girl of fourteen, ‘‘ you never let me play 
charades, but I know how to make them. Listen. My first 
is a domestic animal. My second is what every woman tries 
to conceal. My whole is the beginning of liberty. Can you 
guess it?” ‘*No.” ‘But, mamma, it is very simple. It 
is mari-age.” It is, we suppose, hardly worth while to re- 
mind any one that mari is the French for a husband. 


ScreNcr oF Soup Maxina.—In boiling meat for soup, cold 
water should be used at first, so as to extract as much of the 
nutritive juices as possible, and the heat be raised gradually. 
But if the meat be wanted in a boiled state for itself, and not 
for its soup, thenfit should be plungedat once into boiling water, 
and kept boiling for a few minutes, so that all the outer 
albumem may be coagulated, in order to imprison the sapid 
and nutritive juices ; then cold water should be added till the 
temperature is reduced to 160°, at which it should be kept 
till the cooking is completed, because that heat is necessary 
for the coagulation of the colouring matter of the blood. In 
all cases, no more heat than is sufficient should be employed 
in cooking. Thus, in making soup, all the fire in the world 
would not make the water hotter than its boiling temperature, 
at which point it can be retained by a very moderate expendi- 
ture of fuel. Violent ebullition, such as we see cooks often 
practise, while it does no good, does much harm, not only by 
wastinz coal, but also by carrying off in the steam much of 
the aromatic and volatile ingredients of the food.—Dr. Lyon 
Playfair. 


“‘T can confidently recommend your Vegetable Pain 
Killer, as a cure for diarrhoea, dysentery, &c., for I have 
repeatedly tested its virtues in these diseases—and_ have 
never known it fail to give relief. I always keep a bottle 
of it in the house in case of need. RICHARD CLARKSON, 
2, Hopwood-st., Liverpool.—To P. D. & Son, London, W.C.” 


the bottom of the card was the then new ‘‘ R.S. V.P.” 


he Dumonrist. 


——— 


Figurative Clothing—The land’s cape. 

‘‘Don’t put too much confidence in a lover’s sighs and 
vows,” said Mrs. Partington, to her niece. ‘‘ Let him tell you 
that you have lips like strawberries and cream, cheeks like a 
carnation, and an eye like an asterisk, but such things oftener 
come from a tender head than a tender heart.” 

A Ditemma.—A gentleman asked a clergyman the use of his 
pulpit for a young divine, a friend of his. ‘‘I really do not 
know,” said the clergyman, ‘‘how to refuse you: but if the 
young man can preach better than I can, my congregation 
would be dissatisfied with me afterward; and if he should 
preach worse, I don’t think he’s fit to preach at all.” 

SHAKSPEARE BELOW STairs.—Our cook, detected in the act 
of giving a joint or so of cold meat through the railings to her 
Robert, excused herself on the ground that they were “‘airey 
nothings.” 

Domestic Con. for the ladies—When is a baby not a baby ? 
When it is a tea-thing (teething). 

Which of his relatives is an habitual criminal the last to 
desert ?— His (h)aunts. 

Isn’t it queer that contractors should be engaged to widen 
streets ? 

Why was Pharaoh’s daughter like a broker?—Because she 
got a little prophet from the rushes on the bank. 

What word will make you sick if you leave one of the letters 
out ?—Music. 

Notes of Admiration-—Love-letters. 

Suitable Dower for a Widow—Wi-dower. 

A Sunday-school teacher was giving a lesson on Ruth. She 


wanted to bring out the kindness of Boaz in commanding the 
reapers to drop larger handfuls of wheat. 
she said, ‘‘Boaz did another very nice thing for Ruth; can 
you tell me what it was?” 
boys. 


‘* Now, children,” 
‘*Married her,” said one of the 


An irritable customer, who bargains much but buys little, 


is productive of counter-irritation. 


A-WEEL !—We are not quite sure whether the best term to 


apply to those who have run mad on the subject of velocipedes 
is not ‘‘cranky.” 


TRANSLATION WITH A VENGEANCE.—Never was the French 


better translated into plain Saxon than in the story which is 


told of an old-fashioned couple who received a card of invita- 
tion to dinner from some much gayer folks than themselves. At 
This 
puzzled the worthy pair. It might puzzle us in these days, 
although most of us are a little better acquainted with the 
French—Répondez s'il vous plait (answer, if you please). The 
old gentleman took a nap upon it, from which he was 
awakened by his helpmate, who said, after shaking him up: 
‘My love, I have found it out. R,S. V. P. means—remem- 
ber six very punctual.” 
(From Punch). 

HeIcut oF ExTrRAVAGANCE.—Getting yourself run over by 
arailway van, just after you have bought your Diary for 1870. 

PREVENTION’S BeTTER THAN Cure.—Jeames (excitedly). 
‘‘ Here—here—here’s the shillin’! Quick—quick—off with 
you!” German impostor, leader of German band (affecting 
concern): ‘‘Dere is some vun ill?’ Jeames: ‘‘ Well, not 
just yet. But there precious soon will be, if you don’t knock 
off !’ 

Wonpers Never CrEAse.—The ingenuity of modern inven- 
tion appears to be boundless. Lovers of walnuts and filberts 
will be glad to hear that in seasons of scarcity they are not 
likely to be deprived of these favourite additions to the 
dessert-table, there now being a ‘‘nut-making machine!” A 
friend of ours wishes some one would bring out a machine for 
peeling walnuts. Perhaps the Americans will see to this for 
him. 


Virths, Marriages, and Deaths, 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 28, 6d. each.) 


BIRTHS. 


On the 23rd instant, at 19, Queen’s-gate-terrace, Hyde-park, the wife of James 
Arcedeckne-Butler, Esq. of a son. 

On the 23rd instant, at 15, Gloucester-road, Regent’s-park, the wife of J. Black- 
stone, jun., Esq., of a son. 

On the 23rd instant, at Acton-vale, the wife of F. W. R. Gordon, Esq., of a 


daughter. 
On the 24th instant, at 416, Clapham-road, Clapham-rise, Mrs, H. Simpson, of 


a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 


On the 2ist instant, at Holy Trinity, ek epee by the Rev. W. Cadman, 
rector, William Thomas, second son of Mr. C. R. Bennett, Campbell-road, Bow, to 
Hannah, fourth daughter of Mr. G. Horsley, Harrington-square. 

On the 23rd instant, at St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark. by the Rev. S. Benson, 
M.A., George ory Hp tee only surviving son of Alfred Gwilt, Esq., of Union- 
street, to Alice Mary, only surviving daughter of the late T. Clout, Esq., of 
Mincing-lane. 

DEATHS. 


On the 23rd instant, at 19, Lee-park, Blackheath, Christiana, wife of the Rev. 
F. Buttanshaw, M.A., aged seventy-three. 

On the 24th instant, at 5, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham-hill, Kent, Mary Ann 
relict of Captain William Cousens, H.E.I.C.S., in her eighty-first year. : 

On the 24th instant, at Waddon Court, near Croydon, J. Lanfear, Esq., in hls 
eightieth year. 

On the 19th instant, at 19, Osborn-street, Waterloo-road, Mr. R. Orme, aged 
sixty-four. 


THE absence of singing birds generally on the American 
continent is compensated by the extraordinary vocal sweetness 
of one or two—particularly of the Veery, if we may trust a 
writer in the Atlantic Monthly. He says: ‘‘There is a little 
bird in our woods called the Veery, which frequents the most 
solitary places, and has always seemed to me the most charm- 
ing songster of the forest. He is most musical at nightfall, 
just at the hour when other birds have become silent ; and 
his song, consisting only of a few simple strains, is SO brilliant 
and yet so plaintive, that no person who has once listened to 
it can ever forget either the song or the time and place in 
which it was heard. For many years I have annually, in the 
month of June, visited a wood frequented by this bird, to 
listen to his notes. No purer or sweeter tones were ever 
whispered into the ear of night; and I have often thought 
as they fell softly upon my sense, that if this little bird were 
metamorphosed into a young maid, I might hear in her voice 
the perfection of human song.” 


RossETTER’S Harr ReEsT)RER is the only preparation which 
can be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its 
original colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring 
properties which may have become deficient through age or 
disease. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 

FEMALE ATTRACTIONS can be largely enhanced by the use 
of scientific appliances of a remote as well as of a modern 
origin, now given to the.public for the first time. Tight- 
lacing need not be abandoned, as all the baneful influences 
are nullified by the new system. The most charming effects 
upon the hair and complexion, and the most perfect figure 
and carriage, available to all ladies who will read M rs. 
Singleton’s brochure just published, free by post for thirteen 
stamps. Apply by letter, to Mrs, Singleton, 58, Mount-street, 
Grovesnor-square, London. 
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ESEMBLANCES : [A Set of Nine 
Humorous Coloured Pictures, showing the striking 
resemblance between Ladies and Gentlemen and the fol- 
lowing interesting Animals and Birds—viz., The Artful 
Young Puss (Lady); The Lion of a Party (Gentleman) ; 
The Pretty Deer (Lady); The Old Turkey (Gentleman); 
The Graceful Swan (Lady); The Proud Peacock (Geutle- 
man), &c. Each picture is carte-de-visite size, beautifully 
printed in colours, and being unmounted, is admirably 
adapted cither for scrap-books, albums, or first-class 
screens. The Set of Nine (all different) post-free for 19 
stamps._JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


‘HEAP PRINTS.—A JOB LOT of 
ENGRAVINGS and LITHOGRAPHS, suited for 
framing, screens, retailing, &c., various sizes, plain and 
coloured mixed, at per gross of 156, all different, post free 
for 3s. 6d. stamps. Not less than a gross supplied.—J. 
REYNOLDS, 174, Strand. 


EW SONGS and BALLADS: By Mr. 
W.'T. Wricurox. 3s. each: free by post 19 stamp 
each :— 
Morn on the Meadow. 
The Lily. 
Bright star of Eve. 
The Wishing Cap. 
Song of the Bee. 
She Sang among the Flowers. 
The Liquid Gem. 
Oh! Chide not My Heart, 
Thy Voice is Near. 
Shylie Bawn. 
Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still. 
Grieve Not for Me. 
London: Published by ROBERT COCKS and CO. 


—- 


RANZ ABT’S NEW SONGS. 3s. 

each ; post free for 19 stamps each :— 

Madeline, awake, arise! 

Our Blessings on the Daisies, 

Savez-vous pas (French words), 

Blissful Dreams. 
I] Sogno (O Vision Bright). 
Fare Thee Well. 

Oh, the Happy Days! 

Adieu. 

Jeannie’s Old Song. 

Oh, ye Tears! 

London: Published only by ROBERT COCKS and CO, 


PUN CH-A 


NEW 


TLOUSTRAT HD 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 


OFFICE: 7, GARRICK 


‘Dick Radclyffe and Co.’s establishment contains a great number of 
new and attractive objects.”—The Queen, Aug. 21, 1869. 


DUTCH 
SEEDS, 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY, 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
OITY, LONDON. 


Manu facturers of Silk Hosiery 


MINIATURE BROUGHAMS, 


Single and Circular Fronted, Let on Hire for 
Three Years at Forty Guineas per Annum, after 
which they become the property of the Hirer. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
also applies to Landaus at Fifty Guineas, and 
Waggonettes with moveable heads at from 
Twenty-five Guineas per Annum. 


THE DENMARK PHAETON, 
as built for H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
contains four persons comfortably, is light and 
strong, and can be made to suit any sized cob or 
pony, price 22 guineas. 

NESS BROTHERS, 
Coach and Harness Makers, 
38, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
Drawings on application. 


instances certain cure. The most delicate female may use 


FERN CASES, 


DICK RADCLYFFE & CO., F.R.ELS., 


SEED MERCHANTS, GROWERS, &c., 
129, HIGH HOLBORN, 


And at the Royal Horticultural Gardens, South Kensington. 


SEED GROUNDS—ERFURT, PRUSSIA. 


PATENT 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


THE LADY’S OWN 


O LADIES.—A Lady has some beau- 
tiful real Onyx Ornaments, which she offers much 
below shop price. Four and five Pendant Necklaces, 
12s. 6d., and 16s.; with Cross, 10s. €d. Earrings, 4s. per 
pair; Brooches, 8s. ; Crosses, 2s, and 2s. 6d.—Miss Sait 
Scadding’s Library, 31, Belgrave-road, S.W. 


HE VOICE! THE VOICE!! Prick’s 
Rep Currant AnD Frencu Roszt Lozences,—Testi- 
monial from the rising Baritone: “TI find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat in a 
remarkable and agreeable manner.”—R. Lansmere,—Pre- 
pared by Mr. PRICE, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour-street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


i AYE’S WORSDELL’S 


PILLS.— 


FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
medical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 


them, with a certainty of relief. 


Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at Is. 1}d., 2s, Od., and ds. 6d. 


[PRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use, 


For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nex- 
vous affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 
plexion. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


ND-JUD/Y!: 


COMIC 


PAP HE. 


STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


BULBS, 
FERNS, 


AQUARIA, 
HORTICULTURAL 
ELEGANCIES, 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


| Have been celebrated for half a 

century for Pe of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 

Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen's 
4s. 8d. All Glaves post free. oe. 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


+ 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoIseLess WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 

Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 

Propepams and other Carriages for Sale or 
ire, 


PAPER, | [OctoBER 30, 1869. 


PATENTED IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 1868. 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS 


18, WIGMORE STREET, Ww. 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvement are— 


‘‘The greatest delicacy or utmost power and brilliancy of tone can be produced immediately by the playet 
without the practice and effort that has hitherto been absolutely necessary. The extreme simplicity and absence 
of friction ensure this action keeping in order and wearing far longer than the one generally used. AmuC,, 
more powerful blow is produced than in ordin«ry pianos, and consequently greater volume and richness of to2® 
—The Engineer, July 2, 1869. : 

“‘ The Musical Instrument Department, generally one of the most interesting in the whole collection, 18 
unusually attractive at the present time, as it contains many newly-patented instruments. The most noticeable 
of these is a piano fitted with a new check repeating action. . . . . The results obtained by these means 4 
eminently satisfactory, being a beautifully light and elastic touch and an instant repetition.”—Morning Post. 

“. , . These instruments are fitted with an improvement already patented throughout the greater part 9 
Europe and America, which has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians and manufacture! 
It secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic interruptio? 
so common to.the vibration of the wires. . . .”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 


Full particulars of this Invention and Iilustrated Price Lists sent upon application. 


SHOW ROOMS:—18, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 
STEAM WORKS:—1 1o 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; AND 
3, HERTFORD PLACE. 


DRESSES IN SILK, 


SILK VELVETS, GRENADINE BALZERINES, BAREGES, MOHAIRS, &c, 
THE FORMER FROM ls. 11}p. TO 14s. 1p, PER YARD, IN BLACK AND COLOURS; 


THE LATTER, 1p., 2}p., 3}p., 4}p., & 6Jp., with a SPECIAL LOT, 30 in. WIDE, 83p., WORTH 1s. 4}d. 
JACKETS, BERNOOSE CLOAKS, FICHUS, &LA SHAWLS, Is. 11}p., 2s. 11p., 3s, 1lp. & 4s. 11D. 
Many of the above less than half e original cost. THIS DAY. 


See Wel see ee Oee 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


(Not Farringdon-street. ) 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “CO1L” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and perrectLy sMooTH, 55s. each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s, 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s, 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s, 6d. to 30s., according to length, 


ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION: 


STACEY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


& SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Mant” 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILK®: 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well; fo" 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dres* 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate 
’ Relief and permanent Cure of 


CONSTIPATION, 


And its consequences, such as Hemorrhoids, Cerebral Congestion, Headache, &c., &¢. 
TAMAR is agreeable to take, and never produces pain or irritation. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS; 


And Sold by Messrs. BArncLAY & Sons, Farringdon Street, London ; 
And nearly all respectable Chymists, 


Price 2s. 8d.’ per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 6d. 


NEW WORK FOR LADIES. 


Just Published, price 1s. ; free by post for 13 stamps, 


THE ROYAL WOOL-WORK FLOWER-BOOK, 


By Mrs. HE. A. BEDFORD. 


This elegant little Treatise is acknowledged to be the best shilling book on Fancy-Wore 
ever published. It contains beautiful Coloured Engravings of a Tea-Cosey, Jardiniere, Lacy 


Work-Box, Mat, Antimacassar, and Carriage Basket ; with plain and reliable instruction® 
illustrated by diagrams, for making and arranging the Flowers with which these articles oes 
ornamented, consisting of Primroses, Snowdrops, Lilies of the Valley, Convolvuluses, Dahli" 
Roses, Geraniums, Moss, &c. 


London: Published by J. BEDFORD & CO., 168, REGENT STREET; and 
46, GOODGE STREET, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.; 
And may be had at all Booksellers and Fancy Repositories. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS) 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 6a 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s, 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TBA, 25 
Sugars at Market Prices. 0. 8 


$ CS 


A Price Current Free. 

PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight mile 

King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards,—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 
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E 
iF wJ-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
OtiEg a of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 

Lage aha sepa Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
th es of gait nm and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
ne ful} val emen Waited on at any time or distance, and 
mttips ee Paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
of Cels from te Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 

Ce Own or country the full value sent by post- 
Senos, jewels, gold and silver bought. 


EF 
L Pa OEE CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
kis are in, 'S beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
cet of CLoeeen to offer much higher prices for all 
rj Yeq exten, THING than any other persons, having re- 
ators Sive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
Tess 1 And parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
iblisheg pe ose Manchester-square, London, W. 


820, Cash only. 


IR 
4 q,h-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 
ILL ps’ In large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 
*stabligh » 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 


d 1820 Terms, cash only. 


[Er 
4 Be OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
ASH 1, ©, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
see = Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
ime s ead | W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
“tne x; istance. Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No 
0 With any small shops. 


E 

| TL-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
ASH b “—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
ue chest. Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
lisheg 1894 ates W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. I'sta- 


x 0. Terms, Ready Money. 


Ep : 

F CAl-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Uituy » Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 

Silva. 7°? Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 

alg “prcilery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 

Steg CUGHTT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thaycr- 

Patects Anchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 

~ Established 1820. 


E 
iF Ee OFF CLOTHES. —Mr. and Mrs. 
. cir PS do not employ any agents in this country, 
trea} Only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Austra); » Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
London? and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
» W., where all letters and parcels must be 


No Oo. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only 


WHELPTON’S 


VECETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


ae 
th ae More than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organi- 
direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
ne of the best medicines known. 


€ 

Ha, = as and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
3 Crane. id., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
Chemist Court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 


the king: and Medicine Vendors, Sent free to any part o 
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COSTUMES AND DRESSES FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER. 


A choice NEW STOCK, greater variety than can be seen at most Houses. Elegant and novel 
Styles made up ready for immediate wear, in various new textures, tastily trimmed, from 10s, 6d. 
to 81s. 6d. ; Rich Velveteen, 27s. to 42s. ; Rich Black and Coloured Silks, Silk Velvet, and Satin, 
beautifully made and finished, much less in price than such goods are usually charged. 


JACKETS AND MANTLES FOR THE SEASON (Autumn & Winter). 


Good Shapes and the newest Styles out at the most moderate prices. Superior Velveteen Jackets, 
almost equal to Lyons Velvet, 5s. 11d. to 10s, Gd. each; Cloth, commencing at 2s. lid. A large 
Lot of about 500 Waterproof Tweed Mantles, with Hood or Cape and Sleeves complete, from 5s, 11d. 


to 10s, 6d. each. 
PARCELS OF CHEAP DRAPERY, 


Household Linens, Flannels, Blankets, Sheetings, Quilts, Counterpanes, and almost every descrip- 
tion of Plain Drapery, Clearances from Manufacturers, Agents, and others, at panic prices. 


THIS HOUSE IS THE MOST CENTRAL IN LONDON, 
Omnibuses passing at frequent intervals from every Railway Station. 


Patterns of Dresses, Silks, Drapery, or any other Goods, of which we always have one of the largest 
Retail Stocks, sent into the Country, post free. 


Carriage paid upon all Parcels amounting to 20s, and upwards, 


HENRY GLAVE, 


537, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICF. 
N ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 

Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak wel 

Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Lixp writes: “I confirm 
the testimony already so general.’ 

Testimonial No. 621.—Loursa Pyne writes; “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” ‘ 

Testimonial No. 598.—Sir Micmaex Costa writes: ‘‘I am 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency. 

Testimonial 4,126.—Arcurisnop Manning writes: © 
approve very highly of them.” p 

*.* These delightfully fiavonred Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice 
stor its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords, 

fold in Boxes at Gd., 1s., and 2s. 6d each; post free fo 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 2¢, 


¥5 


Blackfriars-road Lon¢on, and all Chemists. 


FOR INFANTS. 


N O Preparation for the Nutrition of 
4 INFANTS equals the ‘Improved Food.” as prepared 
by SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond-street (the Chemists 
to the Royal Family). It affords all the sustenance of 

Mother Milk, is rcacy use without boiling or straining 
and quickly removes debility. Sold in tins, Is. 2s., 5s.. ana 
10s.. by Chemists and Italian Warchousemen throughout 
the Kingdom. and of SAVORY and MOORE. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
i R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are mo natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self: 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation Free. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. ‘The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may bo 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d, 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. ; 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


(pate material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 16s, each, Postage, 6d 


JOIN WHITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly London 


s_Sdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 
SAFE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHFUL NURTURE OF INFANTS. 


MOS T 


IMPORTANT 


Specially Approved by Eminent Professional and Practical Authorities. 


INVENTION, 


(ALL RIGHTS PROTECTED BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 


J. PERRETT, 


“THE MAMMA” 


INFANT'S (PATENT) 


SOLE PATENTEE. 
FEEDING BOTTLE, 


Which, from its unequalled properties of Simplicity, Convenience, and Comfort, is incomparably superior to any substitute 
previously introduced, and must at once commend itself to Mothers, and to all entrusted with the care of Infants, 


os 


ITS CONSTRUCTION 
THE MOST SIMPLE. 


“THE MAMMA” INFANT’S (PATENT) FEEDING BOTTLE 


‘TIOLVN OL LSHUVAN AHL 
NOILOV SALI 


§ th 

Quene Only one ever invented that supplies all the benefits derived from Nature itself, and thus overcomes the repugnance whicl ti ers ib i 3si i ‘ ke i i 

ob one its missing the natural form, warmth, and pliant elasticity of the Breast. ? pug rich sometimes renders it impossible to induce an Infant to take its food from a Loitle, in conse 
tain;, 1& elastic part of this Bottle being moulded from Nature, the Infant is at once attracted by it, and may be nursed with it from birth with the utmost ease; thus avoiding the difficulty and expense otten experienced in 


‘hg a healthy and suitable wet nurse. 


ther, ne Perfect safety in use is one of its distinctive characteristics. In the first place, the danger of the N 


ipple coming off and choking the Infant—a mishap which has occurred not unfrequently—is avoided. Secondly, 


& Ing +t . 2 ai pal PEE * P . : . 
Teta, hy no tubes requiring brushes to cleanse them, the painful, irritating, and even fatal effects sometimes caused by bristles dropping from the brush into the tube, and passing thence into the Infant’s throat, are likewise 


ly precluded. 
"Rte, ne 


Tom the extremely simple construction of this unique Bottle, it car < a t i i 
. : r : 1 I ( 5 an be kept constantly sweet and clean without the slightest troubl 
’dies when nursing will, by cutting off the inner ring, find the Elastic Part form an admirable shield, 2 ree 


Upon these grounds the Patentee respectfully submits that 


“THE MAMMA” INFANT’S (PATENT) FEEDING BOTTLE 


€ Stopper of this Bottle is supplied with a valve identical in its action to the valve of the human heart, whi i it} 3 i i 
: i 2 Si < ; ums ex hich enables tt ‘ant to take its food with the greatest ease, and at the e time : ving “0 al 
le Bottle than is necessary) prevents the food from running out, no matter in what position the Bottle may he nied See ee ne ceramide conn choos Same BOUL ye 022, Mieke 


O8ge 
SSeg rT} ; = eer, ; 3 
pre qualities wholly unapproached for efficacy in nurturing Infants in a safe, convenient, comfortable, and salutary manner; and in this representation he is fortified, as already staicd, by eminent and emy hatieally 


Sseq 
Rey 


ONS FOR CLEANSING THE BOTTLE.—Remoye the Elastic Band ; take off the Breast ; remove the Glass Tube and wash it out 


Opinions, which pronounce it an admirable and healthful substitute for Nature’s Nursing. 


be thoroughly cleansed in less than a minute. 


Price Ss. 6d. each. 
SPARE BOTTLES, BREASTS, AND TUBES SUPPLIED SEPARATELY. 


% % ‘ , » 4 eT - - 7 . rye? 7 
x* In cleansing this Bottle, tt afords the peculiar advantage, over all others, of conventently admitting the hand inside it 


. ” ot J ~s sae . 
; turn the Breast inside out ; wash it in either cold or warm water. The whole can 


Sold by ail Chemists and Druggists; and by J. PERRETT (Patentee), at 35c, King Street, Cheapside, Londen, E.G 
BE CAREFUL TO SEE THAT THE NAME IS ON EACH BOTTLE AND BREAST. hiss: 
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E. & R. GARROULD 


ARE NOW PREPARED WITH EVERY NOVELTY 
FOR THE SEASON. 


READY-MADE SKIRTS, ROBES, AND 
COSTUME DRESSES, 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION 1N THE WEST-END. 


SILKS, SATINS, POPLINS, VELVETS, and VEL- 
VETEENS. SHAWLS, MANTLES, WATERPROOF 
TWEED and OPERA CLOAKS. JACKETS in Sealskin 
and every New Material. Several special Parcels of FURS 
Much under price. FLANNEL SHIRTINGS, REAL 
WELSH FLANNELS, SCARLET and COLOURED 
Ditto. <A large Lot of FLANNELS and BLANKETS for 
Charities at Manufacturers’ Prices. 

Mourning of every Description ready for immediate use. 


Patterns Free. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 


150, 152, 154, 156, and 158, EDGWARE-ROAD; and 57 and 
58, QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, W. 


piBLiosl NOTES AND QUERIES, 
a General Medium of Communication regarding 
Biblical Criticism and Bible Interpretation, Ecclesiastical 
History, Antiquities, Biography, and Bibliography, Ancient 
and Modern Versions, Progress in Theological Science, 
Reviews of New Religious Books, &c. 3d, Monthly ; 
4d. post free. 


Contents of First Half-Yearly Volume, price 2s, 3d. :— 


Page 
Additional Queries on Biblical Subjects. + 10, 30, 60, 96 


Ancient Versions of the Bible—Septuagint . ' Ateys 
Answers to Queries . . 6 - 29, 44, 59, 76, 89 


Apparatus for Biblical Criticism . 4 18, 48 
Augustine’s Life and Opinions . . < " ote 
Bible Interpretation : 1ts Necessity . 7 c chad 
Bible Theology: God, His Nature, &. . ° . - 23 
Bible a Rule of Faith and Life . 2 : 2 r - 33 
Bible Teachings on Grace and Sin . . : 6 - 70 
Biblical Criticism: Its Necessity . . 7 2 . 2 
Biblical Antiquities: Agriculture, &. . : ; . 65 
Cancn of Scripture: Patristic Testimony to . 19, 35 
Character of Christ—Questions on , H : : . 85 
Characteristics ofthe Bible. : : “ . . 69 
Christ’s Preaching to Spirits in Prison . . ‘ . 55 
Comparison of some Gospel Narratives . ' . . 51 
Confused Renderings of King James’s Revisors . 7 


Critical Notices of Books . 12, 32, 48, 63, 80 
Distinctive Characteristics of Judaism and Christianity 41 


Duty of the Church to the Sabbath School . ; . 56 
Ecclesiasticism : First Three Centuries 11, 31, 47, 61, 78, 94 
Errors of the Scottish Metrical Psalms , : ‘ - 92 
God’s Love to the World . : ° : ; Hie 
Gospels written before the Epistles. . . re O 
Greek MSS. of New Testament - 7 2 . - 93 
Harmony of the Gospels, with amended renderings . 24 
Higher and Lower Criticism. ‘ : . : - 20 
Jesus a Pattern for Young Men A . : 3 . 6 
Mistranslations of the English Bible ; : : 8 
National Restoration of Isracl. . . . . . 54 
National Restoration of Isracl to Palestine . : . 86 
New Testament Quotations fromthe Old . . . 6 
New Version of the “Song of Songs”. o f . 38 
New Version of Thessalonians I. and II. : ; . 81 
Our Position: Scepticism and Conventionalism . el 
Outlines of Theology: Being ofaGod . 5 r - 62 
Prayer to Christ vindicated . : ; ‘ A . 56 
Propositions as to Genesis . : . * Se . a6 
Qualifications of an Interpreter ‘ : ° 7 - 22 
Quarterly Review on the Common Version . . . 7 
Results of Biblical Criticism: Tischendort’s Text - 43 
Right versus Righteous . . , . , , . 92 
Special Queries on Biblical Subjects ay eae ¢ 9, 46 
Subscription to Creeds = 5 : 3 ° WE 
Syllabus of Lectures on Preaching . ° ; f - 8 
Syllabus of Lectures on Public Prayer . c 7 . 84 
Synoptical View of the Bible. . : . A 17 
Teachings of the Book of Genesis Fy 2 71 
Temptation of Christ in the Wilderness , cj . a i 
Time of Commencing Sabbath . . 5 4 - 88 
Tiibingen School of Criticism . 7 ° . é - 8 
Typology of the Old Testament ’ . : fs - 68 
Use and Doctrinal Opinions of the Fathers . = . 3l 
Voices of the Mighty Dead 73, 90 


Vulgar Errors on Bible Facts and Doctrines . 26, 42, 57 | 


Westminster Confession of Faith . - « 47, 61, 78, 94 


Who is this that cometh from Edom? . ‘ Fi . bt) 


Year-Day Theory of Prophetic Interpretation » « 60 


Edinburgh: GEORGE ADAM YOUNG & Co., 
Biblical and Oriental Publishers. 
Office—Nicolson-square, 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


THe STORY OF A DIAMOND. By 


Miss M. L, Watery, Engravings. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
cloth boards, 


FRANCIS LESLIE; or, The Prayer 
Divinely Taught. By Miss Bickersrerm. Engravings. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards ; 3s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


FEDONIO: or, The Boy’s Victory. By 


the Author of ‘‘ The Awdries and their Friends,” &e. 
Engravings. Fcap. 8yo. 2s, cloth boards; 2s, 6d, extra 
boards, gilt edges. 


ILGRIM STREET. A Story of Man- 
chester Life. By the Author of “Jessica’s First 
Prayer,” &c. Feap. 8vo. Engravings. 2s. cloth boards; 
2s, 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 


paz YOUR .DEBTS; or, Peter. and 
-Mary Vale. For LittleChildren. Small4to. Coloured 
_ and Wood Engravings. 2s. cloth boards. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY : 


London: 56, Paternoster-row ; 164, Piccadilly; 31, Western- 
road, Brighton; and all Booksellers, 


(THE ST. JAMES’ CHRISTMAS BOX 

for 1869 will consist of a Love Story, written expressly 
by the Author of “ Austin Friars,” George Geith,” &e., 
&c., entitled “MY FIRST LOVE.” 


The CHRISTMAS BOX will be profusely Illustrated 
and Richly Bound in Gold and Colours. Forming a very 
handsome Present, Price One Shilling, per post Fifteen 
Stamps. First Export Edition will be ready November 
15th. Advertisements received up to N ovember 12th. 


“The ‘St. James Christmas Box? is the name of the 
Christmas’ Nutiver/ot thes equates’ Magasiiiel* tet, 


light, amusing, and well contrived, and is sure to be a 
favourite. It differs from the rest in mixing upa larger 
proportion of stories of still life with the sensational 
element, and is excellently illustrated, The, novelette 
entitled ‘ Two Lives,’ and the story ‘Told by our Retriever,’ 
are models in their way of pathetic interest ang quiet 
humour respectively. The ‘St. James’ Christmas Box’ has 
the additional advantage of being larger in bulk than any 
of its rivals.”—Vide Times, December 18, 1868. 

F. ENOS ARNOLD, “ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE” 

& OFFICE, STRAND, W.C. 


' THE LADY’S 


OWN PAPER. . 


“HOWE” SEWING MACHI NES. 
ARE ADAPTED FOR ALL KINDS OF FAMILY SEWING, 


And to the use of SEAMSTRESSES, DRESS- 
MAKERS, TAILORS, MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, SKIRTS, CLOAKS, MAN- 
TILLAS, HATS, CAPS, CORSETS, BOOTS and 
SHOES, ARMY CLOTHING, UPHOLSTERING, 
CARRIAGE TRIMMING, LINEN GOODS, UM- 
BRELLAS, PARASOLS, &., &c. 


STITCH, QUILT, GATHER, HEM, FELL 


They will 


BRAID, CORD, BIND, 


And perform every species of Sewing; making a 
beautiful stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric 
sewn. 


64, REGENT §T., LONDON, W.; 67, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. 


THE 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap the 
Jull value of these Machines 
must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their 
Use. Those who do this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines, or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them, 
and unreservedly recommend 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
“Vowel A;” 31. 10s., with 
extra strong India - rubber 
Wringer, 51. 12s.; and “* Vowel 
E,” 8/. 8s., which combines 
Washing, Wringing, and 
Mangling. Trial allowed. See 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 
MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand Lock-stitch Machine, ‘*Tur Roya 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Convenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 57. 


Prospectus Post-FrEks. 


BRADFORD &CO.,68, Fleet St.,London. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE” 
LOCK-STITCH 
EW IN GE Mee Serene eS 
NEWEST, SIMPLEST, BEST. 


Guaranteed to doa Wider Range of Work without Change than any hitherto 
Introduced. 


41, OXFORD-STREET, 


LONDON. 


Dublin, 1865. 


TRIAL peroreE PURCHASE. 


Paris, 1867. 


“THE SIMPSON ” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 
Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival, 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Heusehold Furniture. 


Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 
R. E, SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London ; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


The Witucox & Gibss Sinent Sewine 
Macuine 
free and Carriage paid, to any station 
in the Kingdom. 


sent for a Month’s trial 


? 


Illustrated Book (9€ pages) free. 


“WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE C0., 
135, Regent St., & 150, Cheapside, London 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


on & POLS, " 
4a 


PATENT 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


—E 


CAUTION, 
BROWN AND POLSON were the 


first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character, prepared, as in one 
prominent instance, from Rice. 

The Public, it is hoped, will discriminate 
between articles bearing a false name and 
Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, which is 
prepared solely from Maize or Indian 


Corn. 


a 


IPY, 
RESSMAKING. —Mrs. PHILL sys 
begs to inform LADIES that she has Rem oat 
ECONOMICAL DRESS-MAKING ESTABLIS ae 
to 23, PARK-TERRACE, Regent’s-park. Every ® ag uP 
is offered to Ladies studying economy. Dresses 


from 7s, 6d.—23, Park-terrace, Regent’s-park. we, 


’ 

HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION 

34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. TER 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REG chet 

of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, pert 

Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School PY? nce 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, 


and Germany. 
= eee 
DENTAL SURGERY. 


c¢ pure 


Me. ESKELL, the Author of «painless 


Dentistry, and What it Does for Us;” jieds 
Tooth Extraction; or, Anssthesia Locally APP pet 
“Dental Surgery: a Practical Treatise ;” “ Model (on 
tistry: its Principles and Practice,” &¢., may pe clock? 
SULTED DAILY, as hitherto, from Ten to Four 0% 
at his only residence, 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor 
a few doors from Bond-street). 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES & 
{SOULKES’ CEMENT will unite 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood eee Ib 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling Wat’ od 
combines transparency with unequalled strens nes 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great et ib: 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses tO vous” 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of mney 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Sy 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting yord 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments 19 | nd 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Anciep nts 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this °° ; 
be renewed, however much broken, 


emnist 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable CB the 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only bY 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


: e 
88. EMANUEL, 10, White Horry 
street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others” nef 
Emanuel is enabled t» give 50 per cent.more than 20 tfitss 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. ert] 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous prop. ree 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. - 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Ched™ ate 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctua 


tended to. Ladies waited on at ihelr orn eee 
USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


Re. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS UsES NO OTBF 
tps yor me pee EEF TSOP TE 


d 
((0OKERY for LADIES — aye, a0 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENE™ =, 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be convenient! for 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady's reticule; 3° No 
humerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or 14 3 po 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes. 
annoyance, no trouble—also prepare Tea, Coffee, Coco™ 
Chocolate, : eg 
In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil ky 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, § e is 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cust ats 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, 0 dys 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chambeTs pine 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. pric? 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings- G. 
4s. 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, preety 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depdt, 11, Oxford-stY 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps 


M Beene ESKELL’S MoDERX 

DENTISTRY: its Principles and Practic? “(,, 
free for seven stamps, of Simpkin, Marshal], 2° eno” 
Stationers’-hall-court ; or of the Author, 8, Gros" 
street, Grosvenor-square. 


“In every way worthy of perusal.”—Standard, AUS a 
“Should be read by every one.”—Post, Aug. 15th- tat 
“Sensibly written, and in a spirit of fairness.” 
Aug. 12th, % 
“Intended as 4 guide, by an experienced practitione™ 
Morning Advertiser, Aug. 5th, er 
“Cleverly written, full of useful information.” —008™ 
Aug. 16, Fe rt 
‘*May be perused with a large amount of profit.” 


Journal, Aug. 1st, &ec. — 


te. 
By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Pate? 


FOR 
sR. 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FING? Ne 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graba 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forware® 
plication. 
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al Ay 
Sor pRUSSY 
PATRONIZED by the CROWN PRINCESS of eB 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAW4 
NAZIM of BENGAL. wIN G 


[HE AGENORIA HAND SE 
MACHINE, £4 4s. 

TrrapLe Mact 

x Excelsior «+ ** 
Ge eter he . 

RS Elliptic, from | »* 

ei Willcox ‘and Gibbs 
Belgravia ++") 

Howe (Elias. jun-) 

Grover & Baker 

Alexandra «+ si 
Wanzer.. «+ * 

Lion eek 
Florence.. -: * 

Wheeler & W j]son me 

Machines by everY ‘ 


- =e) 
8. SMITIT & CO., 4, CHARLES-STREET, © 
(Four doors from Oxford-street. 
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